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@The current trend of youth 
toward jobs is reflected in many 
of our articles this month. See 
also Capt. Super’s reasoned study 
of counselor training.... A 
special section in this issue is de- 
voted to the counselor on the job, 
although all the articles will 
touch his interests... . Spring 
housecleaning time is the season 
to take stock of your system of 
filing occupational information. 
See page 354 for the fourth article 
in the series on filing. 


@The plans for the special April 
issue ate announced in the Edi- 
torial, page 367. 
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Safeguarding Labor Standards in Vocational Training 


FLORENCE ADAMS MUFSON 


Chief, Vocational Training-Apprentice Section, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
U. S. Department of Labor 


OME EIGHT million men and women, boys 
S and girls have been or are being trained 
by the schools for jobs in industry. The suc- 
cess of this vast training program, which has 
been under way since 1941, now poses the 
question of whether the same facilities can be 
used for the retraining of other millions when 
the war is over. 

Then millions of workers will have to 
make an occupational adjustment and a ma- 
jority of these will have to be fitted for new 
jobs. There will be veterans inducted with- 


| out industrial experience; others will not 
| return to their old occupations. There will 
| also be a chastened group who quit school for 
| war jobs who will be ill qualified to compete 
| in a surplus labor market. The largest num- 


bers will probably come from the ranks of 
those now employed who will find that their 


| skills are no longer needed and that others 
| must be acquired, or that their training which 


sufficed in the emergency period was not well 
enough rounded to enable them to qualify in 


| anormal labor market. 


Whether or not these millions will be 
trained through the schools remains to be 
seen. Industry may resume direct responsi- 
bility for training its employees but, on the 
other hand, it may be that now a way has 
been found whereby a large share of training 
can be effectively conducted by the schools, 
the present pattern will be followed or ex- 
tended. As a result of this wartime prece- 
dent, it may well be that the work of the 
vocational schools will be more closely 
aligned with the needs of industry and with 


job opportunities at a time when the nation 
will again be faced with the problem of re- 
shuffling the working population. 


Feperat STATUTES INVOLVED 


It is not within the province of this article 
to discuss the merits or demerits of vocational 
training programs from an educator's point of 
view. The purpose here is solely to make 
clear the Federal Government's interest in the 
matter insofar as labor standards are con- 
cerned; for much of the training now being 
given in the schools, and much that may be 
given, is on actual production work, and 
therefore it impinges upon two federal 
statutes—the Public Contracts Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

When actual production subject to these 
Acts is involved, wages must be paid. To 
meet the statutory requirements a simple pro- 
cedure has been developed: that is, trainees 
are employed by the manufacturers and then 
referred to the schools for training. As 
pointed out by George Price in a recent issue 
of Occupations,' this payment of wages to 
trainees for work done in the schools or 
through their facilities marks a significant 
step in vocational education, and in meeting 
the situation many school officials and teach- 
ers for the first time are becoming acquainted 
with statutory regulations that govern such 
work. 





1**Recent Trends in the War Production Vocational 
Training Program,'’ D. George Price, Occupations, XXI, 
May, 1943, p. 634. 
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The first of the two statutes mentioned, the 
Public Contracts, or Walsh-Healey Act, as it 
is commonly known, was passed in 1936. In 
general it fixes standards of employment for 
work done under government contracts of 
$10,000 or more for materials and supplies. 
No great numbers of workers were involved 
at the time of the Act’s passage, but with the 
initiation of the defense and war production 
programs, millions were brought under its 
coverage. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (the Wage 
and Hour Law) was passed in 1938 and 
through it the Federal Government used its 
constitutional authority to regulate com- 
merce between the states as a means of secur- 
ing to the millions of workers engaged in 
such commerce or in the production of goods 
for such commerce, a minimum wage and a 
standard work-week of 40 hours. The same 
authority was used to prohibit oppressive 
child labor. More than 21,000,000 em- 
ployees and 500,000 establishments are now 
covered by the Act. 

Both laws are administered by the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, at 165 West 
46th Street, New York City. 


Scnoots UpHotp STANDARDS 


When the schools accepted so large a part 
of the responsibility for training a working 
force for the war industries, training that in- 
cidentally ranged from that given for simple 
operations to that which involved highly 
technical skills, a procedure was worked out 
by the U. S. Office of Education, in agreement 
with the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, under which assurance was 
given that labor standards which had to be 
met when training was given in the factories 
would likewise be maintained in the schools. 
The trainees are employed by the contractor 
on the same basis and through the same pro- 
cedure as other employees in his plant and 
under the same working conditions that pre- 
vail in the plant or are specified in the train- 
ing plan. They must be paid at least the appli- 
cable minimum rate under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act or the Walsh-Healey Act, whichever is 
higher, during the time they are actually engaged in 
production work to which these Acts are applicable. 
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The Administrator of the Divisions has in- | 
terpreted this to mean that if the trainee per- 
forms any productive work for interstate 
commerce during a week, at least the appli- 
cable minimum hourly wage rate shall be paid | 
to him for all hours of training or other work 
during the week, and time and one-half the 
regular wage rate for all overtime hours of 
training or other work. 

(The only exception to these requirements 
is found in the case of certain training courses 
which meet the four conditions cited below.) 
Furthermore the U. S. Office of Education 
stipulates that the rate of pay must be in ac- } 
cordancewith any collective bargaining agree- 
ment effective for the same class of work in 
the plant. In addition, special regulations 
have been issued for learners and apprentices, 
for whose employment at subminimum wage 
rates provision is made in the two statutes. 


| 
' 


ImporRTANT PROVISIONS 


The provisions of both Acts most relevant | 
to training programs are three: the minimum 
wage, the overtime pay requirement, and the 
prohibition of oppressive child labor. In re- 
gard to the first, the minimum wage require- | 
ment under the Fair Labor Standards Act is | 
40 cents an hour in all sections of the country 
for all except a few industries, and in those, | 
orders establishing that minimum are pend- | 
ing. Under the Walsh-Healey Act, the mini- | 
mum wage varies somewhat among industries | 
and in different sections of the country. The} 
range is from 30 cents to 70 cents an hour. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, over- | 
time must be paid at not less than one and | 
one-half times the regular rate of pay for all 
hours worked beyond 40 a week. This pro- | 
vision has importance because the training 
period of the employee often follows the regu- | 
lar work shift: therefore, overtime pay may } 
be required. The Fair Labor Standards Act | 
makes no stipulation as to the length of the | 
working day; the Walsh-Healey Act, how- 
ever, requires premium pay at a rate not less | 
than one and one-half times the basic rate for 
all hours worked in the work-week beyond 8 
a day or 40 in the week, whichever results in 
the greater compensation. In an extreme 
Case, to cite an example, even if the employee, 
absent for illness or other reasons, should 
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LABOR STANDARDS IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


work only one day a week, he would have to 
be paid overtime if employed more than 8 
hours. 

Likewise, the child labor provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act? are more stringent than 
those of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
former prohibits the employment of boys 
under 16 and girls under 18 years of age. An 
exemption to the age limit set has been 
granted by the Secretary of Labor permitting 
the employment of girls from 16 to 18 years 
but only if certain conditions safeguarding 
their welfare are met by their employer. The 
age limit set by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is generally 16 for both boys and girls unless 
the work is in an occupation which has been 
found to be hazardous by the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, pursuant to provisions of 
the Act, in which case 18 is the limit. In 
some categories of work, employment of 
those between 14 and 16 is permitted, but 
these are not of immediate interest in connec- 
tion with the vocational training programs. 

Involved in the training programs are three 
groups: (1) new employees of the plants; 
(2) employees who are taking additional 
training, some in the factories, some in the 
schools, to improve their skills on the present 
job or to prepare themselves for advancement; 
and (3) student-learners. The last group in- 
cludes those taking regular vocational courses 
and working on a part-time basis on jobs 
which give them practical experience related 
to their school work. 


Tue Moot Qugstion 


The question raised under these Acts is: 
when is training considered “‘hours worked 
for which wages must be paid.’’ The Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions’ 
position in regard to the training of employees 
is that attendance at such programs and in 
such classes must be considered hours worked 
unless four criteria are met: (1) attendance is 
in fact voluntary; (2) the course is given out- 
side of regular working hours; (3) no pro- 
ductive work is performed or goods produced 
by the employees during such period of train- 
ing; and (4) the course is intended to train 


*See ‘Maintaining Child Labor Standards in War- 
time,"’ Kate Papert, Occupations, Nov., 1943, XXII, p. 
96. 
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employees to a new, different, or additional 
skill. 

Regulations that apply to student-learners 
have been issued by the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education and other 
government agencies, in consultation with 
representatives of industry and labor. They 
are designed to cover the employment of the 
student-learner for part of the working day, 
or for alternating weeks, or for limited periods 
during the school year while he is receiving 
instruction in an accredited school. When 
justified, certificates permitting such employ- 
ment at less than the applicable minimum 
rate are issued on application of the school 
officials to the Division. The rates author- 
ized in the certificate average throughout the 
training period not less than 75 per cent of the 
applicable minimum. In general, employers 
cooperating with the schools have found the 
learner differential adequate for the short 
part-time training of students. Many firms 
involved, as a matter of fact, pay a rate above 
the applicable minimum. 

While the employers are held responsible 
for payment of wages and are subject to the 
penalties under the law, the schools arerespon- 
sible to the community in upholding the law. 
In the past they have in some instances been 
open to the charge that through their voca- 
tional training programs they were abetting 
employers in the exploitation of inexperienced 
workers to the detriment of wage standards. 
In a scrupulous effort to avoid the charge, 
many curtailed their training programs to 
such an extent that they operated in an indus- 
trial vacuum, with little or no relation to job 
Opportunities in the community. By the 
simple procedure worked out under the pres- 
ent program, whereby such trainees are made 
regular employees of the factories and are 
paid regular wages for such time as they are 
on production, the schools have been able to 
gear their programs to factory needs in con- 
formity with statutory standards. 

From the standpoint of the trainees, the 
advantages of the wage payment are mani- 
fest. The fact that wages are paid makes 
them employees in the true sense; it gives 
them a feeling of responsibility that sees them 
through the more monotonous and menial 
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tasks essential to learning the work. With a 
job incentive they are more likely to keep at 
the work bench or desk through periods of 
discouragement that otherwise might lead 
them to abandon the course, as has happened 
frequently in vocational training. Then, too, 
in many cases the earnings provide the means 
necessary to the trainee’s continuing with the 
training. And finally, the requirement that 
wages be paid prevents criticism of the train- 
ing plan from those who fear exploitation of 
beginning workers, and equally important, 
the unfair competition which they represent 
when pitted against others who are dependent 
upon the job for a living. 

These requirements, imposed under the 
training program, may seem unwarranted and 
unreasonable to those without experience in 
industrial relations who are coming to the 
work forthefirsttime. Asamatteroffact, they 
are but the ABC’s of good employer-employee 
relations and are so recognized by the large 
body of American industry as well as by 
labor. The safeguards set up in accord with 
the Fair Labor Standards and the Public Con- 
tracts Acts are intended not only to protect 
the employee, but also the socially respon- 
sible employer from the wage-slashing com- 
petition of those who would use the new- 
comer without proper compensation. 


Asusges PREVENTED 


The danger is less apparent now in this time 
of relatively high wages and unprecedented 
employment, but it is a form of abuse that is 
first to creep in when jobs are scarce. In the 


J 
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Florence A. Mufson is Chief of the Vocational Training-Apprentice Section, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
with the New York State Employment Service, and later served with the Regional 
Department of Economical Security in Cincinnati. 
{| pandles the various school and in-plant training questions pertaining to wage 
requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act and Public Contracts Act, main- 
taining liaison relations with school and government training agencies on train- 
ing problems and procedures under these Acts. 
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depression years of the 1930's, before legal 
controls were established, ‘‘learners’’ not in- 
frequently were kept at production tasks un- 
til the orders were out and then fired on one 
pretext or another. When other orders came 
in, new “‘learners’’ were taken on, and wages 
in some instances were as low as $2 and $3 a 
week. Some irresponsible employers replaced 
regular employees with newcomers who were 
paid less on the pretext that they were being 
trained, although they were paid substandard 
wages long after their work record matched 
that of the rest of the working force. The 
presence of these “‘learners’’ whose desperate 
need drove them into such factories often 
acted as a deterrent to the other employees’ 
taking action to better their lot, for if they 
protested they knew, as well as management, 
that a force was on hand to take their places 
at the machines. 

Against such malpractices the unions have 
fought consistently, and wherever they are 
strong they have succeeded in holding the line 
against such exploitation. But the unor- 
ganized workers in the low-paid industries, 
where the abuse was most common, have only 
the protection which the law affords. The 
restrictions that have been placed upon the 
various training programs in the schools must 
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policy by which the Federal Government is | 


seeking to secure a fair labor standard to the | 


working population. To the degree that this 
is done for those in the lowest wage cate- 
gories, the welfare of all other groups of the 


population is made more secure. } 
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The Basic Course in the Training of Counselors: 
Survey or Foundation? 


DONALD E. SUPER 
o Captain, Air Corps, Psychological Research Unit No. 1, Nashville Army Air Center (AAFCC) 


T May seem odd that one should, during the 
I alarums and excursions of war, take time 
out for so humdrum a matter as a considera- 
tion of the purpose and content of the first 
course in vocational guidance. One is 
tempted to dismiss the topic with an, ‘‘Oh, 
let that wait until the war is over; there are 
more important problems of wartime gui- 
dance and post-war planning!"’ 

Although concerned daily with the appli- 
cation of vocational psychology to one aspect 
of the problem of winning the war, the writer 
has nevertheless found time and motivation 
to think about the problem of training coun- 
selors to assist in the post-war readjustment 
period. Part of planning for that period con- 
sists of a reexamination of the content of the 
courses designed to train in the most efficient 
manner the increased number of vocational 
counselors who will assist ex-service men and 
war workers to make new vocational ad- 








— 


justments. 

What is the purpose of the basic course in 
vocational guidance? It is generally designed 
to do two things: (a) to introduce teachers 
and administrators to the need for vocational 


) guidance and to give them a general under- 


standing of how these needs can be met; and 
}(b) to give future counselors a foundation of 
} information of the same type, in order that 

they may understand the purposes and uses of 

the techniques which they are to study sub- 
, sequently in tool courses in testing, counsel- 
) ing, and occupational orientation. 

Thus Myers (3) has as his objectives, in his 
‘introductory text, to focus the attention of 
educators ‘‘upon vocational guidance as some- 
thing different from other worthy activities 
of school systems to which the term guidance 
has come to be applied,”” and to restate ‘‘the 
methods and techniques of vocational gui- 
dance . . . in the light of social, economic, and 
educational changes. The vocational gui- 
dance program is conceived of as including 





eight services which are essential if a school 
system is to provide adequate aid to youth in 
making the transfer from school to occupa- 
tional life. The nature of each service is ex- 
plained and then its methods and techniques 
are considered... .”” 

Koos and Kefauver (2) aim ‘‘to give a sys- 
tematic and comprehensive treatment of 
guidance in secondary schools—the need for 
it and its scope, procedures, and organization 

. as a textbook ...a manual... anda 
treatment of the subject for others who desire 
to inform themselves concerning the value 
of the guidance movement." 

Williamson and Hahn (5) write ‘‘for two 
types of readers: first, students enrolled in the 
introductory guidance course second, 
high school counselors, advisers, and teach- 
ers who are interested in student personnel 
work and especially in counseling . . . the 
text is not appropriate for advanced students."’ 
The bulk of the text is devoted to ‘‘the philos- 
ophy of personnel work, the functions of 
personnel workers, and techniques used by 
these workers’’ (p. 220), and to the adminis- 
tration of the student personnel program 
(Chapters 10 and 11). 

Other standard texts could be quoted to 
the same effect, but these three are a good 
cross-section, and are first, fourth, and sixth 
in Fredenburgh’s final rating of the fourteen 
most recent guidance textbooks (1). 

There can be no quarrel with these objec- 
tives. But teaching “‘generalists’’ and special- 
ists in the same course is a perennial problem 
in all fields. Few, if any, institutions offer a 
survey course in vocational guidance for the 
former, and a foundation course for the latter. 

A “‘survey’’ as used in this context is an 
overview of an area. A survey course in vo- 
cational guidance might therefore be ex- 
pected to examine all of the major aspects of 
the subject, including philosophy, the need 
for vocational guidance, pupil needs, occupa- 
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tional orientation, individual analysis, coun- 
seling, and administration. It would not be 
expected to teach the student to carry on any 
of the major aspects of the vocational gui- 
dance program, nor would it attempt to give 
him the foundation for the wise use of gui- 
dance techniques, but it would teach him what 
to expect of vocational counselors and how to 
cooperate in appropriate non-technical as- 
pects of the guidance program. 

A “‘foundation”’ is a solid basis upon which 
to build a more elaborate and ambitious super- 
structure. A foundation course in vocational 
guidance might therefore be expected to bring 
together and interpret to the student those 
basic principles of the human arts and sciences 
which relate to the making of vocational 
adjustments while selecting, preparing for, 
entering, and adjusting to a vocation. 

If these definitions are adequate, as experi- 
ence in teaching both specialists and non- 
specialists leads this writer to believe, the 
two objectives are not well met by the same 
outline and content of text or course. For 
example, the details of testing and counseling 
techniques, and of occupational orientation, 
can well be postponed, in the case of the 
specialist, until they are studied in advanced 
courses with sufficient intensity to warrant 
their use, whereas the generalist should be 
given some orientation to their nature and 
use in the survey course. Again, the teacher 
does not need to have the penetrating insight 
into the nature and operation of the social, 
economic, and psychological factors affecting 
vocational adjustment which is the founda- 
tion for the counselor's use of diagnostic and 
counseling techniques; neither does he need 
the specialist's knowledge of the problems of 
post-school vocational adjustment. 

As illustrations of the differences and de- 
fects of emphasis which result from attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of both groups, the 
writer has chosen two topics of generally 
recognized importance in vocational guidance 
and examined their treatment by the authors 
of the three representative and superior texts 
already quoted, omitting his own text (4) be- 
cause of obvious bias. 


PLACEMENT AND FoLLow-up 
The first topic is that of placement and 
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' 
follow-up, or vocational guidance for and? most 
during the transition from school to work and | ways 

4 ee ° * ; ; 
the subsequent period of ‘‘floundering’’ and | ‘topic 





adjustment to first jobs. Myers’ generally advai 
very thorough text gives 15 pages to a dis- | cours 
cussion of follow-up, and 17 to placement; of | ‘ona 
these 32 pages, only three are devoted to an} ment. 
exposition of the needs or problems faced by | their 
youths making this transition from school to} tional 
work and adjusting to jobs. The other 29} the b: 
pages are devoted to a discussion of the func. F ¢vant 
tions of placement and follow-up, and to} guidai 
organizational and administrative matters. The 





Unemployment, which Myers calls a problem } factor 
of permanent importance (p. 287), is dealt) metho 





with under the above headings in only four} [ stat 
pages, with no consideration of the economic field it 
factors producing it, its psychological con-/ course 
sequences, or the methods used by counselors facilits 
in helping unemployed persons. ized le 
The other authors deal with this vital as-| cholog 
pect of vocational guidance even more sum- sidered 
marily. Koos and Kefauver’s scholarly treat-f 92 vo 
ment of vocational guidance gives less than 12/ ques 
pages to placement and follow-up, with less} qualiti 
than one page devoted to the basic topics, more tl 
namely, the personal and social problems of) #24 on 
getting and adjusting to a job. Again, the} °Ver, g 
emphasis is on the functions, activities, and aptitud 
value of placement and follow-up. There is} ¢fed in 
no discussion of unemployment. Williamson} Treatm 
and Hahn do not list the topics in their index, underst. 
but devote a chapter of 17 pages to assisting) 20r the 
this ma 


out-of-school youth. They deal with the ' 
problems to be solved in about ome page.) ‘¢ Cannc 
The other 16 deal largely with organizations} Would | 
for out-of-school youth. the sign 
It seems clear that the standard texts, and factors, 
therefore both the courses from which they “SS use 
developed and those which are based upon) ™&at in 
them, have not been much concerned with Koos ; 
giving students of vocational guidance insight “SS, 8! 
into the vocational adjustment problems which tt telligenc 
is the function of guidance to help solve. ™®t, 14 
But there is little point in learning what characte: 
vocational guidance aims to do, what aé- describin 
ministrative set-ups it uses, or what the activi} Willia 
ties of a counselor are, unless one also learns} other ex 
what specific problems one is to help solve} " 4 brie 
how those problems arise, and how they maj than four 
be solved. This is not generally done in the and none 
survey or foundation course, nor is it done il 
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most advanced courses, which are almost al- 
ways tool courses. It may be done for some 
topics in a number of related courses which 
advanced students are expected to take, ¢.g., 
courses in economics, labor problems, educa- 
tional psychology, and personality adjust- 


ment. But such courses do not deal with 
their material from the point of view of voca- 
tional guidance. To make them effective, 
the basic course should survey and apply rel- 
evant topics from those areas to vocational 
guidance. 

The second topic is that of psychological 
factors affecting adjustment, together with 
methods of assessing them. It may be well 
to state again that a survey course covers the 
field in a general way, whereas a foundation 
course covers more intensively topics which 
facilitate and make useful later more special- 
ized learning. Myers discusses both the psy- 
chological characteristics which must be con- 
sidered by the counselor because of their effect 
on vocational adjustments, and the tech- 
niques used to diagnose or measure those 
qualities. Thus intelligence is discussed in 
more than 18 pages, intelligence tests in one 
and one-half. Mechanical aptitudes, how- 
ever, get only two pages and mechanical 
aptitude tests, three. Interests also are cov- 
ered in two pages, interest tests in three. 
Treatment such as this last gives a working 
understanding of neither the traits in question 
nor the tests described. In a survey course 
this may be all that can be accomplished, but 
it cannot suffice for a foundation course. It 
would be better to devote more attention to 
the significance and role of these psychological 
factors, and to leave the descriptions of the 
tests used to measure them for detailed treat- 
ment in the specialized course on testing. 

Koos and Kefauver avoid this error in most 
cases, giving 27 pages to a discussion of in- 
telligence and its role in vocational adjust- 
ment, 148 to interests, 23 to personality and 
character, etc., using tests only to assist in 
describing the quality in question. 

Williamson and Hahn, however, go to the 
other extreme, devoting more than 16 pages 
to a briefly annotated catalogue of tests, less 
than four to a discussion of the use of tests, 
and none to the traits they measure. This 
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would seem to benefit neither the future 
specialist nor the generalist. 

If vocational counselors are to be profes- 
sionally trained for effective service, it would 
seem wise to reexamine the objectives of our 
courses, especially the first or basic course 
and then to reexamine their content. Todo as 
Fredenburgh (1) did and use the mode of the 
past as the standard for the future would be, 
in the light of the examination just made, to 
include non-functional material, or material 
which is functional only if taught later and 
in much more detail. It would exclude ma- 
terial which should be taught in the first 
course to insure an adequate background of 
principles for tool courses. The emphasis has 
generally been on the principles of guidance, 
supplemented by a survey of techniques, whereas 
what is needed is an examination of the prin- 
ciples of guidance and of vocational adjustment, 
that is, of the factors affecting vocational 
success and of the ways in which they may be 
controlled. 

To attempt to teach everything in the first 
course results in waste of time needed for 
other purposes and in superficiality of treat- 
ment. To attempt to cover everything in a 
basic text results in either encyclopedic length 
or sketchiness. For professional training of a 
high caliber, each course and text in the se- 
quence for the training of counselors should 
have a clear-cut, economical objective, and 
should focus on it to the exclusion of non- 
functional material. 
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The Value of a High School Work Census 


MAY CARMODY 


Manager, Junior Division, U.S.E.S., San Francisco 


O. I. SCHMAELZLE 





Director, Counseling and Guidance, San Francisco Public Schools 


URING THE spring term 1943 a new 

work experience program was insti- 
tuted in the San Francisco secondary schools. 
Progress was slow and the program grew 
slowly. Little material from other school 
systems was available as a guide. Every step 
had to be taken on an experimental basis. It 
was found necessary to study the program 
from all angles as direction, guidance, and 
constant appraisal were essential. A com- 
mittee was set to work on devising a bulletin 
on the objectives, the administration, super- 
vision, credit granting, and procedures and 
operation of a work experience program. 

At the end of the summer the bulletin was 
approved and issued as a guide to all city high 
schools. This fall, the work experience plan 
indicated that it might win a definite place 
in the high school curriculum. It was empha- 
sized that since the school's function is en- 
tirely educative, all work experience for 
which the school is responsible should be de- 
signed and administered as a positive contri- 
bution to the educational growth of the 
youth participating. 

The work experience bulletin formulated 
by the committee was placed in the hands of 
all principals, coordinators, placement offi- 
cers, and vocational counselors as a guide for 
the school year. The success of the program 
depends upon the administrative procedures 
worked out in each high school and the co- 
operation which the schools are able to ob- 
tain from employers who use the program. 

Fortunately, the new Placement Program 
fitted admirably into the whole work experi- 
ence plan. The placement program has as its 
primary objective proper vocational develop- 
ment of secondary school youth through 
actual experience in the work world. Func- 
tionally, the program is being jointly oper- 
ated by the Junior Division of the United 
States Employment Service and the Counsel- 


in jol 
are 1 
girls 
| aged 
Th 
these 
ing and Guidance Program of the San Fran- 
cisco School Department. This relationship 
is ideal as the USES has a large pool of job A 
openings or placement opportunities and the ‘BS 
schools have a proportionately large pool of Girls 
employable youth. The interviewing and Boys 
placement of students is done by a staff of oe4) 
eight, four of whom are vocational counselors | 
relieved of all other school duties, and four —— 
junior placement interviewers from the USES. 
The time of these interviewers is divided be- P F a 
oun 


tween the work of the Employment Service 

and the schools. All junior and senior high} W4t 

schools, the Samuel Gompers Trades School) W"te 

and the San Francisco Junior College are in-’ 

cluded in the program. It is clear that these 

placement interviewers serve in a dual capac- 

ity. They are faculty members of the schools 

which they serve and staff members of the Kind « 

Junior Division of the USES. After : 
Since in early November the schools would) Saturd 


be requested to help the retail merchants, Christ: 
business men, and industry during the holi-} Inst 
day rush, it was decided to take a census in the In p 
senior high schools. A work questionnaire —s ‘ 
was filled out by 12,548 students, giving in-| Total 


formation on (1) number employed, (2) num- 
ber wanting jobs, and (3) number not inter} Grand 
ested in jobs. Table I shows the results. | 





Tasre | 
GENERAL SUMMARY The 
Total % | studen 
Employed 5,468 43.6| both a: 
Want jobs 4,837 38.5) ora Sa 
Not interested in jobs 2,243 17.9} sequent 
Totals 12,548 100 | “Pres! 
The 


It will be noted that more than 82 per cett) wanted 
of the senior high school students who af} weeks 
when t 
of the | 
Christen 


swered the questionnaire either had jobs or 
wanted jobs. 
Of the 17.9 per cent who are not interested 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORK CENSUS 


in jobs, 1,125 of the 2,243 or an even one-half 
are 15 years old or younger, and the ratio of 
girls to boys is 65 to 35. Table II shows the 
age distribution. 

The data in Table II were obtained from 
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No_ 


Do you wish employment after school? 
Yes_ No_ 


On Saturday only? Yes__ 


Are you employed now? Yes__ 


No_ 














these questions: During Christmas vacation? Yes_. No_ 
Taste II 
Acz DistrisuTion or Stupents Not WantINc Joss 
19 
Age 13 yrs. 14yrs. 15 yrs. l6yrs. 17 yrs. 18 yrs. and over Total 
Girls 29 219 471 353 196 38 9 1,315 
Boys 1] 95 300 283 199 35 5 928 
Total 40 314 771 636 395 73 14 2,243 
From the same questions listed above it is Tasie IV 
found that about 500 more girls than boys StupENTs Wao Want Joss sy AGE AND GRADE 
want jobs. Table III shows the kind of jobs Total Total 
wanted: by by 
Girls Boys Grade Age 
Tapur III 19 yrs. and up 1 Ri aes 2 
Kinp oF Jos WaNnTED “— P — 136 
; th grade 57. 5 
Kind of Job Total 11th grade 10 10 2 
PE ttcnanécotacnnecssanes 1,371 10th grade 5 2 7 
SE ctstcneciseasibecvends 1,356 9th grade he 1 1 
dd Te 
RRS aR IETS: 2,422 17 yrs. 894 
PE cccevestuecatcndedce. ae 12th grade 305 280 585 
ite sks ixeucbdeiniianeddsa 601 ‘1th grade 85 145 230 
SR cictancansitekesvasqness 2,668 10th grade 30 488 
I hk ceiniteregeandenweds 2,169 9th grade 1... 1 
—— 16 yrs. 1,554 
0 (SO ey ee eee ee 4,837 12th grade 100 62 162 
llth grade 499 377 876 
10th grade 181 294 475 
The questionnaires revealed that many 9th grade i9 22 41 
students had indicated that they wanted 15 yrs. 1,575 
both an after school job and a Christmas job, 12th grade Snes 6 
or a Saturday job and a Christmas job. Con- _ on a 61 : a 
sequently, the total figures overlap and do not no = de = rd "199 
represent individuals. & 
The number of individual students who “ —n - 2 9 ae 
wanted jobs was 4,837. During the six 10th at 177 62 239 
weeks following the first week of November 9th grade 225 130 355 
when the questionnaires were filled out, most 13 yrs. 42 31 73 73 
of the students who indicated they wanted nau 
Christmas jobs were placed. Grand total 4,837 
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Table IV shows that 863 students are in 
the 12th grade, or seniors; 1,337 are in the 
llth grade, or juniors; 1,967 are in the 10th 
grade; and 597 in the 9th grade. About two- 
thirds of the total 4,837 are 15- and 16-year- 
old students. 

The completed questionnaires, as is shown 
in Table I, indicate that the largest group of 
students (43.6 per cent) was the one already 
employed. These were the questions asked 
the students in the nine senior high schools: 


Are you employed now? Yes__ No_ 

By what firm? 

Is this a work ex 
credit? Yes__ Ko, 

An after school job? Yes_. No__ 

A Saturday job? Yes_. No_ 

Are you going to work for this firm during 
Christmas vacation? Yes_. No__ 





rience job for school 


These answers gave a very informative pic- 
ture of the kind of jobs held, age groupings, 
and grade classification. Of the 5,468 stu- 
dents now employed more than 3,885 are work- 
ing daily, that is, school days and Saturday, 
while less than 17 per cent work only on 
Saturday. Of the total group employed, all 
but 826 were working during the Christmas 
vacation for their present employer. 





TaB.Le V 
Kinps oF Jos 
Kind Boys Girls Total 
Work experience for 
credit 448 227 675* 
After school and 
Saturday 1,254 1,956 3,210 
Saturday only 1,021 562 1,583 
Total 2,723 2,745 5,468 


* Does not include those in apprenticeship program— 
about 245 more. 


It is remarkable that the employed girls 
and boys are almost evenly divided, yet the 
ratio of girls to boys on the work experience 
program for credit is 1 to 2. 

The total distribution by grade classifica- 
tion shows 1,533 students are in the 12th 
gtade, or seniors; 1,732 are in the 11th grade, 
or juniors; while 1,762 are in the 10th grade 
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and 390 in the 9th grade. But three of the 
high schools in this study do not have the 
9th, or freshman year. 


Taste VI 
AGE AND Grape oF Emptorep STuDENTS 
Total Total 
by by 
Girls Boys Grade Age 
19 yrs. and up a Oe wsss 25 
18 yrs. 287 
12th grade 156 71 227 
llth grade 18 27 45 
10th grade 7 7 14 
9th grade m_: 1 
17 yrs. 1,444 
12th grade 631 +380 =—«:10111 
llth grade 143 203 346 
10th grade 19 65 84 
9th grade nee 3 3 
16 yrs. 1,978 
12th grade 172 114 = 286 
llth grade 624 535 1159 
10th grade 184 306 8 490 
9th grade ll = 32 43 
15 yrs. 1,371 
12th grade 7 2 9 
llth grade 109 74 #8180 
10th grade 442 591 1036 
9th grade 39 107 146 
14 yrs. 337 
llth grade 1 1 2 
10th grade 63 75 138 
9th grade 77 #120 ~=«197 
13 yrs. “Se pe 26 | 


Probably the most interesting and enlight- 
ening part of this census is the section show- 
ing the students employed by industry. These 
distributions are shown in Table VII on the 
Opposite page. 

The total enrollment in the eight coeduca- 
tional high schools on the first of November 
was 13,499. The questionnaire was given to 
241 girls at Girls High School. On the day 
the questionnaires were distributed in the 
registry rooms, several hundred students were 
absent from school and some questionnaires 
were discarded because they were improperly | 
filled out. These reasons account for the dis- 


crepancy of total enrollment, 13,499, and the | 


total used in this study, 12,548. | 
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WAR'S EFFECT ON CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


Taste VII 
StupEeNnts Emp.oyep sy INpDusTRY 
Total %G 
Commercial 470 8.8 
Banks 133 
Insurance 283 
Others 54 
Government 284 5.3 
Post office 164 
Federal, city and ' 
state 120 
Manufacturing 478 8.9 
Newspapers and shop- 
ping news 117) 2.2 
Printing 75 1.4 
Retail 2,427 45. 
Dept. stores 1,152 
Variety stores 268 
Neighborhood gro- 
ceries, bakeries, 
etc. 1,007 
Service* 658* 12. 
Service stations and Garages 192 3.6 
Shipyards 14 
Telephone and telegraph 125 2.3 
Transportation 88 1.6 
Railroads, steamship & bus 
lines, railroad express 
Wholesale and warehouse 194 3.6 
Miscellaneous 179 3.3 
Including students who 


stated they were employed 
but did not give name of 
firm. 


*Including jobs in restaurants, laundries, hospitals, 
theaters, beauty parlors, in child care, and private homes. 
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It is obvious from this study that the San 
Francisco youths are doing their share to 
carry the extra load of helping industry in 
these wartimes. The data collected not only 
proved this point, but furnished the school 
employment interviewers and the vocational 
counselors with information that will help 
them do a more constructive and educational 
job. The questionnaires were valuable in 
quickly recruiting students for Christmas jobs 
since they served as applications for work. 
Then again, because each student wrote his 
name on the questionnaire, a careful check can 
be made not only on work experience but on 
work permits and child labor enforcement. 
From this study, also, an appraisal can be 
made of the work experience for credit and 
also the relationship of vocational interest to 
subjects being taken in high school. The 
study, therefore, not only has value as a city- 
wide project, but each school through its vo- 
cational counselors, its coordinators, and its 
interviewers can reconstruct its vocational or- 
ganization and planning. Finally, this col- 
lected material provides proof to the general 
public that our schools are meeting the de- 
mands of the everyday world as well as the 
demands of the world at war. 


Our Readers Write 


I am writing to express my personal appreciation of Occu- 
pations Magazine. The articles have been timely, interest- 
ing, and well written. They have been helpful to me in my 
work and I have no doubt that is true for hundreds of people 
throughout the country who carry similar responsibilities.— 
W. F. Rasche, Director, Milwaukee Vocational School. 


War’s Effect on Child Labor Legislation in 1943 


HELEN E. SAMUEL 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


HE FOLLOWING material summarizes 

briefly the article appearing in The Child 
(November, 1943, U. S. Department of 
Labor), ‘“The Effect of the War on Child 
Labor Legislation during 1943.'’ Reprints of 
the complete article and the legislative refer- 
ences on which it is based may be obtained 
trom the U. S. Children’s Bureau. Counselors 


should become acutely aware of the fact that 
very serious inroads have been made on child 
labor standards. In the words of the article 
mentioned, “‘Even though some of the modi- 
fications may have been justified in the light 
of prevailing labor needs and of existing high 
standards, much of the action seems to have 
been taken without weighing the cost to 
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children and to the nation against the gain to 
the labor market. Also, in some cases the 
relaxation has not been limited to the war 
period, nor has machinery been provided to 
safeguard the modification. These trends 
give warning of danger of permanent loss to 
the nation through denial of adequate child 
labor protection and educational opportunity 
for its youth.”’ 

‘The legislative year 1943 has been marked 
by wide-spread efforts to lower child labor 
standards, efforts that seriously threaten the 
protective child labor measures that have been 
built up over the past quarter century. 

“During this year, 44 legislatures met in 
regular session. ... Sixty-two acts affecting 
the employment of minors were passed in 27 
states. Of these 62 acts, 54 included some 
backward steps; of these, 40 were limited to 
the war period. In addition, two of these 
states and one other state issued a total of 15 
administrative orders or rulings, 14 of which 
brought about relaxations."’ 

These relaxations are most significant in 
that they have affected the entire field of child 
labor legislation, not merely specialized 
fields of employment. They have reversed the 
tendency of 1942 in that they apply to minors 
under 16 years of age, as well as those of 16 
and 17, rather than to persons 18 years of age 
or over. Accordingly, school attendance re- 
quirements were modified to a much greater 
degree. 

In only five states, Florida, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, and New Jersey, were advances 
made in legislation relating to child labor and 
compulsory attendance laws during 1943. 

1. ‘Florida widened the occupational 
coverage of its employment-certificate re- 
quirements and strengthened its night work 
prohibition for children engaged in certain 
street trades. 

2. ‘‘Maryland for the first time provided 
by law for the issuance of certificates of age 
for minors 16 years of age and over upon 
request. 

3. ‘‘NewJersey provided that for the dura- 
tion of the war public-school education shall 
be free to non-resident children of school age 
who are engaged in farm work in that state 
or whose parents are engaged in such work. 

4. ‘Maine and Illinois strengthened their 
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requirements for compulsory school attend- 
ance."" 

Concerning farm work nine states passed 
legislation which involved relaxing the em- 
ployment of children. All but one of these 
acts were for the duration or to a period end- 
ing in 1944 or 1945. Seven states now permit 
school absence for work on farms. Penn- 
sylvania relaxed its standards in this connec- 
tion, too, as did Kansas where standards were 
lowered in hazardous occupations in agricul- 
ture. New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Indiana, North Carolina, Utah, and West 
Virginia were among the states where stand- 
ards were relaxed in the field of agriculture. 


State legal standards affecting the employ- | 
ment of children in bowling alleys were low- | 


ered in Delaware, Florida, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Some 
of these backward steps were limited to the 
duration of the war. ‘‘In Delaware children 
as young as 14 are now permitted to work up 


to midnight and as early as § a.m. on, and | 


from any vehicle delivering milk—an occupa- 

tion involving definite accident hazards."" 
Florida now permits a minimum age of 14 

for non-factory employment during school 


hours and 12 for such work outside school | 


hours. 
New Mexico now issues work certificates 
for the employment of minors under 16 years 


of age between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. This state | 
also eliminated the 21-year minimum age for | 


girls as messengers. This action results in a 
minimum age of 14 for this work during 


school hours, and no specified age outside | 


school hours. 


Wisconsin now issues permits to boys of 12 


years, instead of 13, for house-to-house street 
trading in residential districts; permits 
minors of 14 and 15 to work until 8 P.M. in- 
stead of 6 p.m.; allows boys to be telegraph 
messengers at 14 instead of 16; and collects a 
fee of not more than 25 cents for the issuance 
of each work permit. 

In hazardous occupations several states have 
passed laws reducing the minimum age for 
employment. Nebraska, until 1945, lowered 
from 21 to 16 the minimum age for employ- 


ment as truck drivers transporting certain | 


fuels. Utah now permits ‘“‘females 16 years 
of age and over to work in smelters and at 
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mines in other than underground work, 
employments formerly prohibited for all 
females.”” 

Pennsylvania now allows 16-year-old boys 
to be “helpers in rolling mills at work not 
directly at the rolls, helpers adjacent to fur- 
naces of the metal industries, tack welders, 
and workers at wire stitching machines under 
proper supervision."’ 

Wisconsin changed its 18-year minimum 
age law to allow 10 railways to employ 16- 
and 17-year-old boys for track repairing work, 
as car checkers, and messengers on the docks. 
Boys of 16, instead of 18, may now be em- 
ployed ‘‘in shipbuilding, in the operation of 
certain lifts and hoisting machines, as mem- 
bers of threshing crews, and for work in 
hotels and restaurants under certain con- 
ditions.”’ 

In Wisconsin, too, heretofore prohibited 
but now allowed, is the employment of girls 
16 years old instead of 18, as telephone and 
telegraph messengers between 6 a.m. and 6 
p.M. for eight hours daily, not to exceed 48 
hours weekly or six days a week. 

Fifteen states lowered hours-of-work stand- 
ards: Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The 
majority of these relaxations pertaining to 
maximum hours, length of meal periods, and 
night work for 16- and 17-year-old minors, are 
for the duration, some affecting girls only 
except in some of the hazardous occupations. 
Indiana changed the law to permit 16- and 
17-year-old girls to work until 10 p.m. in- 
stead of 7p.m. For the same age minors, New 
Jersey lengthened the maximum working 
hours from 8 hours daily and 40 hours weekly 
to 10 hours daily and 48 hours weekly, pro- 
vided they work in the production of proc- 
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essing of essential war materials. Their em- 
ployers must secure permission from the State 
Commissioner of Labor. New Jersey also per- 
mits the same age group of minors to work in 
canneries until 11 p.m. 

In Ohio there has been elimination of all 
restrictions on maximum hours and night 
work for 16- and 17-year-old boys. There are 
now no restrictions in regard to both the 
hours and night work for employment in can- 
neries for minors 16 years of age and over. In 
Ohio also employment of girls of 16 and 17 
‘is now prohibited only from 11 p.m. to 6 
A.M. instead of from 6 p.m. to 7 a.M. This 
state has also relaxed the limitations for girls 
16 to 21, lengthening the maximum 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week to permit a 10-hour 
day and 50-hour week with exceptions.”’ 

Pennsylvania also increased in some re- 
spects the hours of work for minors and Wis- 
consin relaxed night work restrictions in the 
employment of boys as public messengers to 
permit 16- and 17-year-old boys to work until 
midnight in certain cities. 

Emergency wartime legislation relaxed 
some standard in California and New York 
and ‘‘gave general authority for reductions in 
labor standards under certain conditions’’ to 
the Governor, Commissioner of Labor, etc. 

The Federal Government passed no new 
legislation concerning child labor standards, 
but made some wartime modifications *‘in cer- 
tain administrative orders and regulations 
under the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standard Act of 1938.” 

After public hearing and on recommenda- 
tion of the War Manpower Commission, the 
Children’s Bureau made two amendments to 
Regulation No. 3. Both amendments apply 
to essential seasonal industries, are limited to 
the duration of the war and provide for 
special employment safeguards. 





Filing Occupational Information for Women 


ROCHELLE RODD GACHET 


Director, Vocational Advisory Service, Alabama College 


[A special occupational file for the use of 
girls and women is described in this article, 
the fourth in a series on filing prepared for the 
Occupational Research Section. Suggestions 
for the series may be sent to Rochelle Rodd 
Gachet, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama.] 


HE VocaTIONAL Apvisory Service was es- 
"Tentishes by Alabama College in 1940 as 
a part of the extension service offered by the 
College. Its services are available to indivi- 
dual women, and to high schools and wo- 
men’s organizations which are planning or 
conducting programs of vocational guidance. 
A reference library of vocational literature, 
maintained as a necessary tool in the work, is 
also made available to the students at Ala- 
bama College. Since this library is used by 
women exclusively, only occupations of inter- 
est to women are included in its occupational 
information section. 

Although some bound books were neces- 
sarily included as broad reference sources, 
most of the material is in the form of inexpen- 
sive pamphlets. While planned to serve im- 
mediate needs, this library was also developed 
as a suggestive example for high schools 
which wish to establish vocational sections 
in their libraries. In this connection cost is 
an important feature. In addition to books, 
pamphlets, reprints, and mimeographed re- 
leases, the file also includes newspaper clip- 
pings and statements on local opportunities 
secured from Alabama women engaged in 
various occupations. The files of magazines 
maintained in the Vocational Advisory Ser- 
vice office which carry occupational informa- 
tion (such as Vocational Trends, The Independent 
Woman, etc.) are also part of the occupational 
information reference files. 

The material is organized according to the 
classification system incorporated in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. While the filing 


on the shelf is according to the proper Dic- 
tionary code number, the index cards (which 


also carry the code number) are filed alpha- 
betically under fifty-three occupational classi- 
fications. This double approach, which en- 


ables the inquiring student to find material by | 
occupational field or by Dictionary code num- | 


ber, offers distinct advantages. The card file 
assembles together jobs of varying degrees of 
skill which are part of the same occupational 
field. On the shelves, the arrangement by 
code numbers makes possible an immediate 


assembling of material on occupations re- | 


quiring similar degrees of skill or training. 

All occupations defined in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles are allocated to seven broad 
occupational classes, with numerous sub- 
divisions, and the use of the code numbers 
automatically puts the material into these 
classifications. The seven broad classifica- | 
tions set up by the Dictionary are: 


0- Professional and managerial oc- 
cupations 

1- Clerical and sales occupations | 

2- Service occupations 

3- Agricultural, fishery, forestry, 
and kindred occupations | 

4- and 5- Skilled occupations 

6- and 7- Semi-skilled occupations 

8- and 9- Unskilled occupations 

There is no real disagreement between | 


these seven classifications and the ‘‘ten main | 
divisions’’ set forth in the article by Raymond 
Handville in the October, 1943, issue of | 
Occupations, in which he outlined a filing 
plan also based on the Dictionary. Mr. Hand- 
ville breaks the 0- group into three subdivi- 
sions, and the 1- group into two subdivisions, 
thereby creating ten main groupings. Mfr. 
Handville’s substitution of M, Ms, and N for | 
the numbers 4-9 in that part of the codes to | 
the left of the dash is not concurred in, as the 
use throughout the file of the codes as set 
forth in the Dictionary seems preferable, and 
has presented no practical difficulties. 

Mr. Handville’s plan of filing gives access | 
to material in the file only through the coded 
classifications. The supplementing of this 
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FILING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR WOMEN 


approach by alphabetical occupational classi- 
fications into which the (coded) index cards 
are assembled in no way sets up any conflict 
between this plan of filing and that presented 
by Mr. Handville, but offers additional group- 
ings through relationships other than the 
skill-level that are desirable for counseling 


purposes. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The fifty-three occupational classifications 
in the card index of the Vocational Advisory 
Service were selected to meet the needs of the 
particular clientele this library serves— 
women with a considerable background of 
education. 

The classifications used in the Vocational 





Advisory Service file are: 


General 
Advertising & Pro- 
motion 


Library Work 
Medical Service 
Miscellaneous 


Architecture Mortuary Operation 

Agriculture Motion Pictures 

Art-—Commercial Music 

Art—Fine Nursing 

Aviation Personnel Work 

Banking Pharmacy 

Bookkeeping & Ac- Photography 
counting Physician 


Business — Adminis- 


Printing & Publish- 


trative ing 
Business—Clerical Public Office 
Business—Secretarial Psychology 
Chemistry Radio 
Clothing Recreation 
Cosmetology Real Estate 
Dentistry Religious Work 
Domestic Services Sales 
Engineering Scientific Work 
Government Service Social Work 
Home Economics Statistical Work 
Horticulture Teaching 
Hotel and Restaurant Telephone & Tele- 
Insurance graph 
Interior Decoration Theater 
Journalism Transportation 
Laboratory Writing 
Law 


The adoption of the decimal system of cod- 
ing classified material incorporated in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles has many ad- 
vantages and some disadvantages. 

One immediate difficulty is that a high de- 
gree of familiarity with the coding plan is 
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essential for the person doing the cataloguing, 
since the coding must be exact to gain the full 
benefits. After the material has once been 
coded, its use in the file presents no difficul- 
ties, involving only simple numerical se- 
quence. Much material does not permit the 
desirable full five-digit coding, as it refers to a 
field of work rather than a particular job. In 
this case the most applicable three-digit code 
is used, thereby indicating that the material 
contains more or less general information 
within that field. If a publication refers to 
more than one occupation and could with 
equal reason be given several code numbers, a 
decision is arbitrarily made as to the code 
number under which to file it. Index cards 
are made, however, for all the occupations 
covered, carrying each occupation'’s code 
number starred to a footnote on the card 
showing where the material is actually filed. 
General books on occupations (such as 
Students and Occupations by E. C. Williamson 
and Careers for Women by Catherine Filene) are 
not assigned any code number but labeled 
“General.’" The number of such books is 
purposely kept to an efficient minimum, and 
they are placed in a separate section on the 
shelves. 

The Dictionary offers for the first time a com- 
mon language in referring to jobs, and be- 
cause of its present wide use its universality of 
acceptance as a classification structure is not 
improbable. The immense scope of its cover- 
age, broadened by supplements, removes the 
disadvantage of other classification systems 
that break down when use in unanticipated 
ways becomes desirable. Yet, while detailed 
breakdowns of main classifications are easily 
possible, it is practical to use the Dictionary 
codes in a simpler way for only the broader 
classifications. Part I of the Dictionary also 
serves as an alphabetical cross reference, in- 
cluding at present with the 1942 supplement, 
18,807 job definitions and a total of 31,987 
job titles. As the issuing of supplements to 
the Dictionary is planned as a continuing proj- 
ect, a library using these classifications has 
its research work done for it, so to speak, and 
is assured of permanency and flexibility in 
the classification plan. 

The following examples of coded classifica- 
tions that will fall within the same alphabeti- 
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cal occupational grouping in the card file will 
indicate how this plan works in actual use. 


Advertising and Promotion 


0-06.07 Publicist 
0-06.94 Copywriter 
0-06.97 Public Relations Man 
0-81 Advertising Agent 
2-43.41 Model (Fashion) 
Aviation 
0-41 Aviator 
0-41.10 Airplane Pilot, Commercial 
0-61.60 Airport Control Operator 
2-25.37 Airplane Hostess 
5-80.10 Airplane Mechanic 
7-03 Building Aircraft 
Personnel 
0-11.20 Dean of Women 
0-39.83 Manager, Personnel 
0-68.71 Employment Interviewer 
0-68.73 Time-Study Man 
0-99.32 Registrar, college or university 
2-25.25 Housemother, college 
Theater 
0-02.15 Actress 
0-45.11 Dancer 
0-46.05 Costumer 
1-48.01 Business Agent (Impresario) 
1-48.05 Booking Agent 
4-97.12 Electrician, Stage 


Mareriats Usep In Fitinc 

Physically the occupational information 
file in the Vocational Advisory Service office 
consists of two parts: (1) open shelves con- 
taining books, pamphlets, and mimeographed 
releases, and (2) a series of 9'/: x 11'/2 inch 
loose-leaf, ring-binder ‘‘scrapbooks’’ (cost ten 
cents), shelved separately from the other file, 
in which are placed newspaper clippings, 
single-sheet reprints, and similar material. 

Although the pamphlets and other shelved 
material are of widely varying sizes, it has 
been found practical to shelve these together, 
with the code numbers plainly marked in the 
upper outside corner. The ‘‘scrapbook’’ ma- 
terial (which with few exceptions is not 
coded and indexed) is supplementary and in- 
terest-arousing, and efforts are made to in- 
clude in it all possible pertinent clippings of a 
local nature. This material is constantly 
weeded out and all obsolete items discarded, 
so the number of “‘scrapbooks"’ can be held 
constant. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The material on hand at the present time 
requires about five feet of shelf space and 1030 
cards in the index file. A portable two-shelf 
set of wooden shelves (one foot in depth) was 
made in the college carpenter shop, and rests on 
a table, which gives compact working space. 
Nine ‘‘scrapbooks’’ are in use. Seven of the 
fifty-three occupational classifications are cov- 
ered in a book, and there is a special book for 
miscellaneous material about war jobs. 

For the card index file, 3 x 5 cards are used. 
A two-drawer file for these cards (capacity 
2000) can be placed on the same table as the 
reference material if space allows. In the 
Vocational Advisory Service office the file is 
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classifi 
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The 


| format 
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on top of the low set of shelves on which the | 
‘scrapbooks”’ are kept. This separation has | 


some advantages if the library is being used 
by two people at a time. 


ADMINISTRATION 


At least one person competent to acquire 
facility in the use of the classification plan in- 
corporated in the Dictionary ef Occupational 
Tiles is necessary for the administration of 
this filing system. A person with mature 
judgment should also make the selection of 
the occupational classifications under which 
the index cards will be filed; this selection, 
however, should be tentative until actual ex- 
perience has tested its adequacy. Except for 
the cataloguing (by code number and occupa- 
tional field), the other aspects of installing 
and operating this system, particularly the 


a 


recording of the data on the index cards, can | 


be handled by an intelligent student under 
supervision. The student help required de- 
pends, of course, on the number of new acces- 
sions and the extent to which the file is used, 
affecting the frequency of returning material 
to the shelves. 


Tue Fixe in Use 


In general the set-up of this file makes it 
possible for a student to ‘‘browse’’ without 
aid except initial direction. Material is 
placed on the shelves in numerical order, ac- 
cording to code number, but with no regular 
order within a code number. This may make 
it mecessary to examine all material bearing 
the same code number to locate a particular 
publication, but it is felt this is desirable in 
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the case of students, while not too hampering 
to the counselor using the file. Index cards 
are filed within the determined occupational 


' classification (which is typed on the card) in 
' numerical order by code number. Within the 


code number the order is chronological, de- 


| termined by date of publication. 
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The index cards contain the following in- 
formation: 


1. In extreme upper left corner the code 
number and beneath it the exact name 
of the corresponding occupation. 

2. Across the card (approximately */, inch 
from top): 
(a) Title of publication. (Where refer- 

ence is to certain pages only, these 
page numbers follow the title, as 
part of it.) 

(b) Author, or designation, or both. 
(c) Publisher (mame and sufficiently 
complete address to place order). 

(d) Date of publication (month as well 
as year in material relating to war 
work). 

3. In the lower left section of card is en- 
tered, when necessary, a reference (starred 
to the code number at top of card) 
indicating where the publication is to 
be found if filed in a location other 
than that indicated by the code number. 


This may be: (1) another code number, 
(2) ‘‘General,’’ (3) ‘Magazine file,"’ or 
(4) “Scrapbook.” 

4. In extreme lower left corner of card is 
typed the name of the occupational 
classification in which the card is to be 
filed. 

5. In lower right section of card the price 
of publication is entered, or the word 
‘Free’ if it is available without cost. 


SUMMARY 


The use of the code system of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles gives to students and 
counselors familiarity with the terms in use in 
the working world and encourages the use of 
the nomenclature now employed in the offices 
of the US Employment Service, which may be- 
come standard in all placement work. The 
plan of filing the index cards according to 
selected occupational classifications aids in 
making this reference material really useful to 
an inexperienced person. It also simplifies the 
use of the publication dealing with several 
occupations. Granted the available time of 
one person competent to do the cataloguing, 
this method of filing occupational material is 
suitable for any type of organization or school 
library. 


Graduate Students Ponder Post-War Problems 


ALICE J. GOULED 
Counselor, Weehawken, N. J., High School 


_ HAT CAN the schools do now to pre- 

pare for post-war occupational ad- 
justments?’’ A group of 40 graduate students 
in guidance at New York University were re- 
cently asked this question. What they had 
to say is set forth below in the hope that 


| the suggestions may provide material for 





sober reflection and further discussion. No 
attempt has been made to reconcile conflict- 
ing suggestions because the conflicts are real 
and demand attention. 


VocaTIONAL TRAINING 

The high school should revise its curric- 
ula to give facts, not fiction. It should offer 
a planned course which will contribute to 
occupational fitness. For post-war occupa- 
tional adjustment, schools should make the 
present curricula flexible enough to meet 
the coming educational and vocational needs 
of the community. There should be provision 
for part-time, part-time continuation, and 
cooperative programs. 
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As much actual work experience as possible 
should be integrated with the regular school 
program. Occupational wisdom and occupa- 
tional skill necessary to secure and maintain 
a job should be cultivated. 

The school should give special attention to 
broader educational backgrounds for all vo- 
cational pursuits. Some students should be 
trained in more than one occupational field, as 
they will face competition in seeking post- 
war employment. 


TECHNIQUES OF LIVING 


Every school system must develop a pro- 
gtam that will teach people how to live as 
well as how to make a living. The program 
should stress the every-day virtues of con- 
sideration, tact, courtesy, and tolerance; and 
the necessity for a good appearance and agree- 
able manner when seeking a job. Reempha- 
sizing the need for racial tolerance is an im- 
portant contribution the schools can make 
now to prepare students for post-war adjust- 
ments. 

Schools should stimulate students toward 
thinking of their duties and responsibilities in 
the post-war period and toward an under- 
standing of all peoples, their enemies in- 
cluded, for without a full realization of the 
interdependence of all races and all nations 
there can be no post-war harmony. 

High school students today view post-war 
occupational problems with fear and misgiv- 
ing. Schools must instil within young people 
an attitude of faith in their future by making 
known to them plans already under way and 
post-war occupational needs. All these 
should be presented realistically. 


VOCATIONAL TRENDS 


The school should assist the pupil in mak- 
ing a wiser post-war vocational choice by 
showing him long-term vocational trends be- 
yond the present emergency. Information on 
occupations with futures should be dissemi- 
nated among students who should be in- 
formed of the education and training neces- 
sary for the possible jobs. 

Schools must emphasize the need of con- 
tinuing education rather than leaving school 
for a job now paying high wages. Students 
should be made aware of the growing need for 


OCCUPATIONS 


technically trained and skilled workers. 
Discussion groups in classes of occupations 
should consider post-war vocations and the 
future of war workers. Counselors should 
visit plants to become familiar with future 
opportunities. 


Tue StupENT’s PLace Topay 


The primary business of high school stu- 
dents today is to learn quickly whatever will 
enable them to assume full adult responsibili- 
ties in wartime. During vacation and after 
school hours students should be subject to 
assignment in community service, in indus- 
trial or farm work to prepare for post-war 
jobs. 


In order to be ready for post-war occupa- | 


tional adjustments, certain over-age and voca- 
tionally minded boys should be placed in in- 
dustry as soon as possible. Since industry 
will hold jobs open for employees in the 
Service (and these boys will soon be in the 
Service), they will have jobs to come back to. 

The younger age group should be encour- 
aged to drop war jobs and go back to school 
to round out preparatory training. 


NegeEp ror More CounsELING 


Emphasis should be placed upon vocational- 
educational guidance rather than upon edu- 
cational adjustment alone. The large num- 
ber of boys who will be rejected for one defi- 
ciency or another will be especially in need of 
heartening counsel and of constructive advice 
regarding further education and wise occupa- 
tional choice and training. 

Those boys who would ordinarily enter col- 





lege in peacetime should file applications and | 


complete the routine forms for admission, so 
that after they are demobilized there will be 
no question of their eligibility for admission. 


Schools must study the possibilities of serv- | 


ing the demobilized soldiers who will be in- 
terested in completing their education. 

Schools should conduct monthly forums on 
post-war problems and goals. Schools should 
stress emphatically that our prosperity after 
the war must rise or fall with private enter- 
prise. Otherwise there may be an alphabet 
dole system that will eclipse WPA, NYA, and 
the others. 
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DETROIT YOUTH “‘CARRY THE MAIL” 


PLANNING FOR TOMORROW 


Schools should be particularly aware of 
employment trends in their own community 
and feel the responsibility of furnishing the 
training related to the job for in-school 
youth. 

Schools should join Chambers of Commerce 
and Service Organizations in community sur- 
veys covering industrial conversion plans, 
agriculture, distributing services, post-war 
consumer needs, post-war building projects, 
and public works. To meet the needs re- 
vealed in the survey, the curricula should be 
adapted for training new workers and retrain- 
ing war workers and veterans. 

If students are being taught wartime skills 
now, they should be shown how these same 
skills can be adapted to peacetime jobs and 
occupations. 

The school should prepare pupils who will 
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have to adjust to post-war employment condi- 
tions by using the most reliable sources for ob- 
taining forecasts, disseminating the informa- 
tion, and using it to plan curricular and other 
adjustments. Such knowledge should be 
made known to older members of the family 
also. 


SUMMARY 


Investigating occupational fields, revising 
curricula in the light of these occupational 
needs, and conditioning youth in every way 
possible for the post-war world should be, in 
the opinion of the group, some of the major 
concerns of today’s high school. It becomes 
increasingly evident that schools must teach 
students both how to live and how to make a 
living, and that every emphasis should be 
placed upon adapting the entire program to 
the needs of the individual boy or girl. 


Detroit Youth “Carry the Mail” 


S. N. HORTON 


Administrative Assistant, Department of Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public Schools 


OSTAL AUTHORITIES in Detroit this year 

were faced with the stupendous task of 
handling Christmas mail without the usually 
available temporary adult help. Because of 
the large amount of military service mail in 
addition to the usual seasonal increase, it was 
estimated that there would be an increase in 
the volume over last year. Officials of the 
Detroit Postal Area appealed to the schools 
for help in meeting this emergency. Re- 
sponse on the part of the young men and 
women was excellent. The wages offered and 
the opportunity to earn some extra Christmas 
money doubtless influenced many but many 
reported because of an earnest desire to help 
the Federal Government. They seized the 
opportunity to be of service in a direct, prac- 
tical way. Detroit is proud of this spirit. 
One boy’s comment is indicative of their 
thinking, ‘Well, at least I can help my 
brother ‘down under’ get his mail a little 
quicker.”” 


Students 16 years of age and over, and citi- 
zens of the United States were eligible for 
consideration as temporary employees. Those 
selected and hired before November 1, 1943, 
were classified as temporary substitute clerks 
and may continue their employment on a 
part-time basis for the duration if they so de- 
sire. Those hired after November 1 were con- 
sidered Christmas temporary clerks. Their 
work automatically terminated January 31, 
1944. Approximately one-third of the 2,600 
clerks employed have been retained as regular 
part-time substitutes. 

A plan was devised whereby the students 
would work four to five hours every other 
evening. Time card reports show that these 
junior workers averaged between 18 and 22 
hours per week. To aid the war effort 
further, the Superintendent of Schools ar- 
ranged that any students maintaining an ‘‘A”’ 
or ““B’ average and engaged in essential 
work on a part-time basis could be excused 
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from school for full-time employment De- 
cember 10. ‘‘C’’ average students would be 
allowed to leave December 17. Plans for 
making up work were left to the high school 
principals and the teachers in the schools con- 
cerned. It was understood that all would 
resume regular class schedules January 3. 


StupDENTs BREAK THE REcoRD 


Post office supervisors say that it would 
have been impossible to move the Detroit 
mail this year without the help of these 
students. They were entrusted with respon- 
sible duties in eight different departments. 
The work involved primary and secondary 
distribution of all incoming and outgoing 
mail in all departments. In addition to the 
clerks, 1,600 boys were used as temporary 
carriers. The canceling machines were oper- 
ated almost entirely by school students. 
These machines cancel letters at the average 
rate of approximately 200,000 pieces of mail 
per hour. Friday, December 17, in a 12-hour 
period, 2,396,683 pieces of mail were pro- 
cessed. Students of 16 and 17 years of age 
were largely responsible for this record run of 
the year. 


Teacuers Lenp A Hanp 


Detroit teachers recognize the value of 
business and industrial experience and have 
been quick to avail themselves of opportuni- 
ties to work during vacations and after school 
hours (see Occupations, October, 1943, Vol. 
XXII, No. 1). An article in the Detroit 
Education News, a local teachers’ publication, 
prompted 80 teachers to apply for work as 
part-time postal clerks. They were hired on 
the same basis as the students, observed the 
same hours, received the same wages, did the 
same work. They were, however, strategi- 
cally placed so that they mingled with the 
students in all departments. 

These teachers were not asked to assume 
any kind of supervisory duties. Observ- 


ers noted that the example they set, and 
occasional well-chosen words, had a bene- 
ficial influence on the attitude of the students 
in the performance of their jobs. Teachers 
commented on the value of meeting, associat- 
ing, observing and becoming acquainted with 
school-age groups in an environment other 
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than the formal atmosphere of the classroom. 
A youngster was heard to remark, ‘“Why 
‘ain't’ they like that at the school?’’—a 
thought for counselors and teachers. 


Tue VocaTIONAL VALUE 


The vocational value of this project cannot 
be fully measured. It is safe to state that 
4,200 boys and girls in Detroit have a differ- 
ent conception of what is involved in the 
common task of posting or receiving a letter. 
They have intimate knowledge of the opera- 
tion of one of the government's largest agen- 
cies. They have first-hand occupational in- 
formation regarding the duties, working con- 
ditions, hours of work, and salaries of many 


-_—— 


postal employees. Many, employed for the | 


first time, received practical economic experi- 


ence, since they now know how hard and how |, 


long they have to work for a dollar. The 
words “income tax’’ take on new signifi- 


cance—they have seen it deducted from their | 


checks. 


Mail sorting involved sitting or | 


standing almost shoulder to shoulder with | 


the person on either side of you—cooperation, 
thoughtfulness, tolerance of others are essen- 
tial qualities in a successful employee. Some 
of the boys and girls learned these things the 
hard way. They may some day thank the 
post office for the lessons of this past holiday 
season. 


YoOuTH MEET THE TEST 


Observation of these youngsters would in- 
crease faith in modern youth. They are ob- 
viously not so flighty, carefree, and irrespon- 
sible as people sometimes think. Incident 
after incident reveals that these boys and girls 


under their youthful sophistication have the | 


same basic qualities that have produced the 
best military force in the world today and 
good citizens in the past. Here are a few 
examples as illustrations. 

A half dozen boys and girls gathered 
around the time clock one evening were urg- 
ing a fine-looking, popular boy to “‘lay off” 
and join them in a ‘‘big evening.”’ He said, 
‘“No, you kids go ahead, Mom’s got eight of 
us to worry about and I kinda wanta help a 
little—’ sides, I can’t fight yet but I can throw 
mail.’’ A short silence and then the entire 
group “‘punched in’’ and went to work. 
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ON THE COUNSELING FRONT 


One little blonde glamour girl was heard to 
say, “You know what, Jane, with my next 
check I can finish paying for Dad’s hearing 
aid.” 

After some discussion three girls checked 
out early one night to attend the final hour of 
a school-sponsored dance. Not once in seven 
weeks of working and associating with these 
young men and women did the writer hear 
any dates made to meet at some out-of-the- 
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way questionable place of entertainment. 

A rather serious-minded little girl snapped 
at a boy, “Oh, why don’t you go to work or 
at least let the rest of us work?’’ This kind of 
remark was overheard quite frequently. Ina 
group of 4,200, as might be expected, there 
was some practical joking and, at times, lack 
of application to the job at hand. In general, 
a seriousness of purpose prevailed that was a 
credit to the entire group. 





On the Counseling Front 


Practical Tips to Counselors 





“To Those Who Serve from Rye High School” 


GORDON O. THAYER 
Dean of Boys, Rye, N. Y., High School 


HORTLY AFTER the United States entered the 

war, the number of students and gradu- 
ates who entered military service increased. 
The process of Selective Service gave addi- 
tional impetus to the flow of young men and 
women of Rye High School, into the Armed 
Services. Soon, letters were received by the 
school from these former students. To 
answer them adequately, a form letter was 
issued. The response was so great that it was 
decided to develop a special mimeographed 
school Bulletin for the service men and 
women of Rye High. 

Out of this experience ‘‘Campus Capers’”! 
was born. Even in its infancy it has proved 
its value both to the recipients and the 
school. In the words of its readers, ‘“The 
news sheet is wonderful. The other fellows 
quartered on my deck can't believe that a 
public high school would go to such lengths 





1To those teachers eager to try a similar project who 
send a stamped, addressed envelope, Mr. Thayer will be 
plad to send a copy of Campus Capers as a sample, while his 


imited supply lasts. 


for its alumni.’’ ‘‘I received your welcome 
letter today. It makes one feel good to know 
that people back home have not forgotten 
us."” “I got the ‘Campus Capers’ about a 
week ago and it was swell. There were a few 
addresses I wanted and it sure came in handy 
—so thanks an awful lot.’’ ‘‘I just received 
the wonderful Bulletin put out by The Rye 
High School. I appreciate it very much. It 
affected something inside me just to read the 
news on those few sheets. The old High 
School still keeps its interest in the boys, even 
after graduation."’ 


CoNTENTS 

The Bulletin issued from the office of the 
Dean of Boys features: a statement from the 
Principal; athletics, including game sched- 
ules and results; school news and community 
capers; notes about former students in battle 
areas; and the roll call, consisting of names 
and addresses of boys and girls in the Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, Merchant Marines, 
and Army. Future issues will contain photo- 
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graphs with personal write-ups concerning 
training, posts, ratings, and activities. Indi- 
vidual issues will feature former teachers, 
girls and boys in the various branches of the 
Army and Navy. 

This is more than an organ of school and 
community news interesting to the boys and 
girls. Letters tell how it has been possible 
for boys to renew contacts with friends and 
classmates who were lost in the shuffle of 
military training. Many boys have been able 
to exchange visits in nearby camps through 
knowledge of locations obtained from the 
Roll Call. As one boy said, ‘‘It was through 
the help of your Bulletin that I was able to 
meet Aldo Rogliano in Santa Ana. He was 
stationed 30 miles away. I didn’t know it, 
and while looking through the addresses of 
all the boys, I found his. We had a great 
time.”’ 


Goop FotLow-up 


For the school, it is a valuable instrument 
of follow-up. By this means, Rye High has 


Round the Clock 
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been able to contact out-of-school boys and 
girls and follow the experiences of many of its 


former students. Information regarding the | 
training, progress, and travels of each is | 


gathered. This will be of inestimable im- 
portance in aiding in the planning for the 
peacetime return of these young people. 
More than 250 of 450 former students are at 
present continually contacted. This number 
increases tremendously monthly. It is ex- 


pected that we will reach considerably more } 


than 80 per cent eventually. Of last year's 
graduates, about 90 per cent of the boys are 
reached. The follow-up for the 1941 and 1942 
groups is quite high in number. Copies of 
“Campus Capers’’ have gone to practically 
every state in the United States, to Africa, 
Pacific Islands, Iran, India, England, Sicily, 
South America, Australia, Alaska, and even 
Iceland. It is gratifying when a boy in Burma 
writes that he received two issues of *‘Cam- 


pus Capers’’ and just took time out to read 


about the news from school and home. It 
was another heartwarming contact with 
home from across many lands and seas. 


with a Counselor 


OSWALD H. LAUBENSTEIN 


Director of Guidance, Alfred-Almond and Canaseraga, N. Y., Schools 


Tw IRREGULARITY Of a counselor’s daily 
program has prompted this counselor to plan 
a tentative monthly schedule to direct activi- 
ties for the month. A daily record makes 
possible a written report at the end of the 
month for the information of the principal 
and members of the Board of Education. This 
procedure has several values. Advance plan- 
ning prevents counseling from becoming a 
routine task and keeps the counselor from 
floundering in a mass of details and loweting 
his efficiency. 

A plan for the current month might read as 
follows: 

Visit homes of drop-outs. 


Prepare a list of eligible students for spring 
farm work. 


Arrange assembly programs or group meet- | 
ings with seniors, with outside speakers | 


to talk about opportunities in state 


schools. j 


Prepare a list of boys and girls seeking 
summer employment. 

Contact employers who might employ these 
students. 

Give an intelligence test to the 8th graders. 

Arrange a class period to discuss study 
habits with 7th graders. ; 

Hold junior interviews, discussing their 
present program and plans for the coming 
year. 

Conduct pupil-progress interviews, using 
quarterly marks as the basis for the se- | 
lection of students. 

Compile and mail the semi-monthly county ; 
vocational guidance news letter to 


i 
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ROUND THE CLOCK WITH A COUNSELOR 


schools in the county which have no 
trained personnel. 

Discuss the opportunities for 17-year-old 
seniors in the Navy V 12, V5, Hospital 
Corps and the Army Air Corps training 
programs. 


From these reports may be drawn a picture 
of a counselor's week in an ideal program, 
ideal in that the counselor is not hampered by 
administrative duties, attendance, or clerical 
chores so often associated with the position. 

The counselor's duties commence as soon as 
he enters the school building. Monday 
morning a new pupil is waiting outside the 
office door, to be registered, scheduled for 
classes, and assigned to a homeroom. Fol- 
lowing an introduction to his teacher, orien- 
tation in the location of his classrooms, book 
deposit procedure, assignment of lockers and 
cafeteria schedule, the new pupil is ready to 
begin work in his new environment. Since 
the student has no transfer, the counselor 
writes to his former school requesting one. 

At about this time the daily attendance re- 
port reaches the counselor's desk, showing 
three pupils withdrawing from school. Two 
are transferring to another school, the third 
is leaving school permanently. Cumulative 
record folders and transfers are prepared for 
mailing for the former pupils, and a home 
visit is arranged that afternoon for the latter. 

Meanwhile two senior girls have come into 
the office, one requesting a change in the gym 
period, the other wanting to know if she will 
have enough units to graduate without the 
typing course she is now taking. 

The phone rings, requesting the counselor 
to come to the office for an interview with the 
director of the local State Agriculture and 
Technical Institute, concerning the possi- 
bility of a cooperative system between the 
state and local public school whereby boys 
who have been released from the Army may 
take high school subjects on a part-time 
basis to complete their requirements for 
gtaduation. The school cooperates and the 
counselor arranges schedules and a conference 
with the teachers and students concerned, ex- 
plaining the part-time arrangement. 

The morning mail arrives and with the 
usual occupational materials and college cata- 
logues, there are requests for transcripts, let- 
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ters of recommendation, college application 
blanks, and a bill for those tests ordered a 
month ago. The student counselor at the 
nearby State Teachers College writes that she 
will be willing to speak to our seniors about 
the opportunities in her institution for 
librarians and grade teachers on Wednesday 
at three o'clock. 

The counselor has just been notified by the 
county office that the State Psychiatrist will 
be at the County Court House on Wednesday 
morning, and has been requested to be present 
with the unruly boy in question, together 
with written behavior reports from his teach- 
ers, for a second hearing of his case. 

Following a check of the cumulative 
record folder, permanent record card, health 
report, and attendance record of the student 
who wishes to withdraw from school, the 
counselor is on his way to visit the student's 
home to talk with his parents. Sizing up the 
boy’s lack of progress in school, the financial 
help needed at home, his willingness to work 
but inability to learn, it appears to be a case 
of ‘‘work and earn."’ An application blank 
for working papers and a reference to a pros- 
pective employer send him out into the work- 
a-day world. 


**So Lrrritze Time”’ 


At a glance, the first day's work seems to 
have made but a dent in the counselor's 
monthly plan, but tomorrow is another day. 

The counselor arrives at school the next 
day determined to cover some of the work 
planned for the month. He begins by arrang- 
ing junior interviews that morning. In spite 
of a few interruptions about a fifth of the 
class is interviewed, their present progress 
noted, and future plans checked. 

No interviews are scheduled for the after- 
noon as the principal is calling a conference 
with the counselor and subject-matter teach- 
ers concerned, about the possibility of broad- 
ening the curriculum to enable pupils to 
major in either Art or Business, fields in which 
only elective subjects have previously been 
taught. 

The counselor rounds out the afternoon by 
accumulating the necessary data from teach- 
ers and principal for the psychiatric clinic on 
the following morning. 
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After a pleasant and profitable morning at 
the county clinic, the counselor finds himself 
besieged by groups of boys and girls seeking 
either summer employment or part-time work 
on farms during the remainder of the spring 
term. The principal had read the announce- 
ment that morning, requesting that they re- 
port at the guidance office. 

The counselor's secretary, an invaluable as- 
set to any guidance program, has meanwhile 
coded and filed the occupational information 
which has come in during the first three days 
of the week. 

The student council president announces 
the arrival of the senior class guest speaker, 
who is waiting in the high school office. Her 
talk proves very informative to those who are 
planning to attend a state teacher-training 
institute and arouses interest among those 
seniors who had not yet decided on a definite 
goal. 

As the counselor is about to leave school for 
the day, the social studies teacher informs 
him that the 8th grade has just completed a 
unit of work, and before they go on to the 
next unit she would like him to talk to the 
group on high school course offerings and 
gtaduation requirements. The counselor 
agrees to meet with her class on Friday. 

With the following morning free from ap- 
pointments, the counselor arranges a talk 
with the withdrawal's prospective employer. 
During the course of the conversation much 
information is passed on which is extremely 
valuable to the counselor. He not only learns 
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that the applicant has been employed, but 
the employer also describes the kinds of work 
available; training required; wages paid; 
health, accident, and sickness benefits; and 
in-service training programs. A 3x 5 card in 
the counselor’s employment file serves as a 
permanent record of this information for 
future reference. 

Meanwhile the withdrawal has had a 
physical examination, completed his applica- 
tion, and is ready to be issued a work permit. 
He starts working the next day. 

With the end of the school year in sight, 
two freshmen have called to make changes in 
their next year’s program. One needs a re- 
vision of her entire four-year plan which nec- 
essitates a discussion of this pupil's future | 
plans with her parents. But this home visit 
can wait a week or two. 

The task of interviewing all juniors is 
less than half finished, and the remainder 
of the week seems to be a logical time to : 
continue. 

In retrospect we find that the proposed 
monthly program has been a valuable crutch 
in carrying on an organized daily and weekly 
program. A monthly written summary of 
these activities—registration and adjustment 
of new entrants, home visits, transfers, 
changes in schedules, adjustments in school | 
curricula, placement, group guidance—gives 
both counselor and administrators an over-all 
view of the progress and achievements of the 
program and offers a better organized, more 
definite approach to guidance activities. 


— 





APPOINTMENT 


I was afraid to come. I feared to meet 

A stranger, dreaded the appraising glance, 

The questioning to which my tongue, no 
lance, 

Would not reply with phrases quick and neat. 

But promptly I was at your door; my feet 

Made, somehow, their determined swift ad- 
vance 

To the chair across the desk from you—no 
chance 

To hide—oddly, I did not dream retreat: 


Between the door and chair something oc- 
curred. .. 


My tongue forgot its heaviness, my blurred 


Obscure idea grew clear. As though to | 
lend 

A strength to me, you smiled. I was aware 

In that most transient interval, of prayer 

Fulfilled, of answer to my need, a friend. 


Catherine Baker 
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Vocational Guidance on Commencement Day 


STANLEY OSTROM 


' Acting State Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Fargo, N. Dak. 


L. E. BERGER 


Supt. Public Schools, West Fargo, N. Dak. 


ad a | 

dlica- | ; 
it. "Tl wee 7 1 aM being graduated from the 
West Fargo High School. In a short 


}time I expect to be in the service of my 


on, icountry. I have chosen the Army as my 
a re- | branch of the Service as I feel there I can do 
nec- most to preserve for me and my loved ones, 
ture | the four freedoms—freedom of speech, free- 
visit | dom of worship, freedom from want, and 
| freedom from fear.” 
s is | After uttering these courageous and in- 
nder | spiring words, Joseph Gobernatz sat down. 
© to | Joe was one of eleven young men and women 
being graduated from the West Fargo High 
osed | School. These young people were not listen- 
atch | ig to a commencement speaker; they were 
-kly : the commencement speaker. 
y of | The West Fargo High School, located five 
nent | miles west of Fargo, North Dakota, serves a 
fers, | community of about one thousand persons. 
100] | Most of the wage earners including Joe 


}Gobernatz’s father, are employed by the 


nal Armour and Company Packing Plant and the 

the | Union Stock Yards. The high school with 

1ore | 42 enrollment of seventy-five students is a 
typical rural school. 

When Joe was a junior, the school adminis- 
tration began toying with the idea of dispens- 
ing with the traditional speaker at the 

| graduation exercises and featuring, instead, 

| the graduating seniors. Since this was a de- 

cided departure from tradition, the superin- 

- tendent first approached the school board on 

the subject and secured its approval. He then 

d intreduced the plan in a faculty meeting and 
=. 7 


received the faculty's unanimous support. 
to | The members of the senior class whole- 
heartedly approved the plan. 

¢ | The class chose the theme: The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy. Most of the 
source material used in the students’ talks was 
obtained from publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 


her | eae 
tion Association. 





SELECTING THE THEME 


The experiment was a success and when it 
was time the following year for Joe and his 
classmates to think of commencement, they 
decided to have the same type of exercises as 
the preceding class. Approximately two 
months before graduation, the class met to 
decide on the theme. The superintendent 
suggested a few possibilities and from these 
the class chose Youth Goes to War, a theme 
inspired by the book of the same title pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates. As 
far as was possible, each student chose the 
phase of the topic he was to present. 

At once Joe and his classmates began pre- 
paring their talks. Joe chose “‘Jobs for Boys 
in the Armed Forces." He found all the 
sources of information available on that sub- 
ject. He then drew up an outline, prepared a 
rough manuscript, and presented this to his 
English teacher. She went over it with him 
and they made the necessary grammatical 
alterations. He then presented it to his super- 
intendent, who was also his counselor, and 
together they gave the talk its finishing 
touches. Joe wasn't too sure of himself when 
speaking before a group so he gave his talk 
to a few school groups. This served the pur- 
pose of overcoming Joe’s stage fright and also 
helped the lowerclassmen become more aware 
of the problems confronting youth today. 

When the evening of May 27, 1943, arrived, 
the eleven young men and women marched up 
totheplatform of the high school auditorium. 
After the invocation, they gave the com- 
mencement addresses, interspersed from time 
to time by musical numbers. Each talk was 
about five minutes in length. The titles of 
the speeches were: 


The Kind of a War We Are Fighting 


The Effort Needed to Win the War 
The Qualifications Needed for Victory 
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Jobs for Girls in the Armed Forces 
Jobs for Boys in the Armed Forces 
Services on the Home Front 
Where Are the War Jobs? 

Why One Needs Training 

Helping on the Civilian Front 
Youth and the Post-war World 
The Peace We Seek 

Post-war America 


The speakers used terms such as abilities, 
interests, and aptitudes in a manner that in- 
dicated that they understood them. 

A reader may say, ““That is all well and 
good when you have only ten or fifteen 
graduates. What will you do if there are 
hundreds of students in your graduating 
class?"’ Bismarck High School, Bismarck, 
North Dakota, may have the answer to that 
question. For the past few years they have 
had talks by their valedictorian, saluta- 
torian, and four or five other graduating 
seniors. All but the first two were chosen be- 
cause of their speaking ability. Last year, 
one of the seniors acted as discussion leader 
and, following the talks, turned the program 
into an open forum. A larger portion of the 
graduating class was thus permitted to parti- 
cipate by asking questions of the speakers. 
Other schools may use different techniques in 
choosing their speakers. The important 
thing is that the graduating young men and 
women be given an oportunity to participate. 


Benerits DerRIvED 


What are the chief benefits of such a pro- 
gram? Two are outstanding: First, the grad- 
uating seniors are forced to spend a great 
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deal of time thinking of their future while} 
they prepare their talks. Joe realized that his | 
immediate future would be pretty well taken | 
care of by the Armed Forces. He therefore ' 
studied the various branches of the Service. 
He learned as well as he could what they ex- 
pected of him. He then studied himself, his 
abilities, and his aptitudes. As a result of his 
thinking, Joe decided as far as it was possible | 


for him to make a choice, that the Army was 


his branch. Had he not been given an op- 
portunity to work on his speech, he might 
have entered the Army but not with the high 
morale and the mental preparation with 
which he was eventually inducted. 

A second benefit is the reaction of the under- | 
classmen. 
classes and assemblies, as practice rehearsals. 
The lower classes became very familiar with 
the problems facing the seniors and accord- 
ingly started thinking more of their own fu- 
ture. In fact, the whole school became 
““guidance conscious.’’ The present senior 
class, for example, has been making plans for / 
their graduation exercises since November. 
The theme of their program will undoubtedly 
be concerned with the post-war period. 

Whatever doubts remained in the mind of 
the West Fargo Superintendent of Schools as 
to the value of the Student Participation 
Graduation Exercises were erased some 
months later when he received a letter from } 
Joe in a U. S. Army Camp. Joe wrote, “‘Some- 
times when I lie in my bunk at night, I get to 
thinking of the times I used to have in high | 
school and also the night of graduation when 
I gave my speech. Everything I said in that 
speech came true.”’ 








The seniors gave their talks to} 
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As the Years Roll On 


VER sINCE Pearl Harbor counselors have 
E asked themselves what new demands 
does the war make on vocational guidance 
and what changes in techniques does it neces- 
sitate? To consider these questions has been 
the mission of this Journal. In its pages have 
appeared all major ideas proposed and ac- 
counts of all techniques applied. Inasmuch 
as many of our professional techniques are be- 
ing used in the Armed Services, Occupations 
has devoted much space to military interests. 
(Readers would be surprised to know how 
many copies of Occupations go to these 
Services.) 

In view of the thorough coverage of voca- 
tional guidance under war conditions, the 
Journal will be extremely valuable in years to 
come as part of the history of the war. Ac- 
cordingly we suggest that subscribers preserve 
these volumes. If you lack storage space in 
your home or office, deposit them with your 
local library. They will grow in value with 
the years. 


Fighters Think About Their Vocations 


One of our subscribers who is stationed on 
a foreign battle-ground where he has oppor- 
tunity to probe the thinking of our combat- 
ants, writes as follows: 


During recent weeks, I have noted a 
tapidly rising interest in post-war prob- 
lems among all types of soldiers, even those 
who are in the thick of combat. Their No. 
1 interest, of course, is jobs. Surprisingly 
enough, a large proportion of the men seem 
to think they know exactly what they are 
going to do after they get home. Many, 


especially those who once worked for large 
companies, are sure that their old jobs, or 
better ones, will be waiting for them. The 
boys whosay they want vocational guidance 
seem to be mostly those who came from 
school into the Army. Relatively few of 
these have received Army training that is 
convertible to civilian life. They want to 
know (a) Should I go back to school? (b) 
if so, what type A course should I take? 
and (c) if I go to work, what kind of job 
should I try to get? NVGA undoubtedly 
already has committees working on this 
problem, but it seems to me that the above 
aspects merit particular stress. 

Not having access to the issues of Occupa- 
TIONS, Our correspondent is not aware of the 
many agencies and individuals throughout 
the country who are planning and actually 
inaugurating vocational guidance services de- 
signed to ease the adjustment to a post-war 
world. But his comments give us some light 
on the group that will probably be in greatest 
need of our services. 


Something To Look Forward To 


The April issue will be of special interest. 
Commemorating the Tenth~-Anniversary of 
the Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, it will consist entirely of articles 
written by members of the staff of the Divi- 
sion. Each article will review a specific con- 
tribution which that organization has made. 
Since the fruits of this organization have 
been utilized by so many types of agencies en- 
gaged in the vocational adjustment of indivi- 
duals—industry, education, social service, 
Armed Forces—we are sure that the April 
issue will be valued by our subscribers. 
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Plan Now — C.E.D. Charts the Course 


HE Committee for Economic Develop- 

ment! was organized in August, 1942, 
to stimulate and assist business organizations 
to plan now for greatly expanded peacetime 
production and employment after the war. 
Wich sailing orders such as these, it naturally 
concentrated its attention on individual] busi- 
ness men. But it found, not very much to 
its surprise, that in each city where it or- 
ganized, though it might start with business, 
its program of action tended to include every 
section and economic or social force in the 
community. 

Needless to add, these community CED 
committees, of which there are nearly 1300 
throughout the country, recognize that voca- 
tional guidance and vocational education are 
absolutely vital to any community job 
program. Although many of the local com- 
mittees are not yet far enough along in their 
program to have come to grips with this 
particular phase of the problem, it can be 
said, beyond any doubt, that they will wel- 
come the collaboration of educational forces 
and especially vocational guidance groups 
wherever they may be found. The CED 
program would obviously be lacking in a 
vital element if it did not include such 
groups. 

The CED believes that ‘collaboration will 
be most fruitful on the concrete and local 
plane in each community where returning 
service men and workers displaced by the 
war will present a problem to the local econ- 
omy. It seems obvious, further, that close 
planning between the prospective employer 
and guidance and training agencies should 
begin without delay, since a hit-or-miss re- 


1 This account is based on material “— by Hiram 
Motherwell, Press and Magazines Dept., CED. 








training program when the problem becomes | 
acute would cause endless confusion. 


How C.E.D. Worxs 


A few words describing how the com- 
munity CED committee develops its program 
will suggest where the local vocational guid- 
ance group will naturally fit in. The CED! 
begins by urging each industrial employer 
in the community to appoint an executive to 
be responsible for detailed planning for ex- 
panded postwar production and employ-| 
ment, as compared with 1940, wherever pos- 
sible. It then urges these employers to fill 
out check sheets, in a form successfully tested 
in other communities, showing what their 
employment was in 1940, what it is today, 
and what it is estimated to be in ‘"194X."’ 

CED begins with the industrial employers 
because increased industrial pay-rolls will 
act as a spark plug to the entire local econ- 
omy. On the basis of such estimates, 
wholesale and retail establishments, the 
service trades, and often nearby agriculture, 
can more confidently plan to increase their 
postwar employment levels (always as com- } 
pared with 1940). When these reports are 
in, the community committee has a fairly 
well rounded, though still incomplete, picture 
of the jobs that will be available as com- 
pared with the need for jobs. When this 
picture is supplemented with an estimate of 
useful postwar public works which are 
likely to be undertaken, the statistical pic- 
ture is fairly complete. 

But statistics are not the whole story. 
The local job program must be a true mobili- 
zation of community forces and skills. One 
of the community’s assets is certainly a 
knowledge of facilities available for voca- 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


tional training and adult education. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that CED com- 
munity committees everywhere will welcome 
collaboration by local organizations repre- 
senting vocational counselors and will enlist 


their representatives in active committee 


work. 

CED is a non-governmental, independent 
organization of business men who pool 
their time, money, and knowledge in a co- 
operative effort to reach a production level 
30 to 45 per cent higher than 1940, the record 
peacetime year, providing 7 to 10 million 
more jobs.2, CED's program is nation-wide 
in scope; its goal, to include every com- 
munity with a population of 10,000 or more, 
and even smaller communities. At this 
writing (February, 1944) there are 1,354 
active committees; 1,230 are community 
committees, 124 are county, state, and re- 
gional organizations. These committees are 
working with about 48,000 industrial con- 
cerns, representing about 73 per cent of total 
factory output in 1939, and about 60 per cent 
of its factory employment. 

Besides stimulating industrial firms to 
plan for post-war production, CED will en- 
courage wholesale and retail establishments 
to plan post-war expansion. The distribu- 
tive trades find useful the figures on local 
industrial production which are being col- 


) lected by CED. More jobs in industry and 


distribution step up business in the service 
trades, the professions, and agriculture. 


| The entire community will benefit. 


Business men working with the commit- 
tees are supplied with tools by the CED Field 
Development Division. Handbooks, sound 
and slidefilms, clinics, forums; latest tech- 
nical information on management, mer- 
chandising, new materials and designs are 
available. 

A National Research Division provides 
data which form a background for recom- 
mending policies. The Division is com- 
posed of leading business men and authori- 
ties on economics, with a staff of specialists 
in such fields as contract termination, fiscal 
policy, taxations, and foreign trade. The 
Division is concentrating on the immediate 


* According to the U. S. Census, 1940, there were 40,- 
575,682 wage or salary workers in the United States. 
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problems of business in the transition period 
from war to peacetime production, although 
some of the studies have dealt with long- 
range problems of employment and produc- 
tion. 


ComMuNITY LABORATORIES 


Four communities have been used as labo- 
ratories: Peoria, Ill.; Reading, Pa.; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; and Rochester, N. Y. A care- 
ful survey of employment prospects in Peoria 
revealed that after the war the community 
could absorb 29 per cent more workers than 
in the ‘“‘normal"’ year of 1940, less than 2 
per cent below the high wartime figure. 

Another study was made at Albert Lea, 
Minn., by the Economic Policy Committee 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Polling 
the business and industries of this typical 
farming-industrial community of 13,000, the 
Committee learned that after the war jobs 
would have to be found for 593 persons, out 
of a total labor force of 6,571. These figures 
were based on the expansion programs of 
local industries, post-war demands for goods 
and services, the number of returning service 
men, and the number of war workers who 
would leave the community. In all these 
communities the estimates were not based 
on guesswork but on carefully calculated 
figures. With a course carefully charted, 
the communities can proceed intelligently to 
prepare for the days of transition which lie 
ahead. 

The CED offers a pattern for community 
action. Since it welcomes the help of such 
groups as the local Branch of NVGA, mem- 
bers should get in touch with their local 
CED. Counselors can make a real contribu- 
tion in such a program. The mutual bene- 
fits from coordinated effort to further post- 
war adjustment are obvious. 


For the results of 
NVGA National Election, 
see page 371 





Vocational Rehabilitation 


LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


N Juty 6, 1943, Congress passed Public 

Law 113 to amend the Act entitled ‘‘An 
act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment” (approved June 2, 1920). 
(See Occupations, April, 1942, p. 595.) 

Since the law states that vocational re- 
habilitation shall be provided for any civil 
employee of the United States disabled while 
in the performance of his duty, and to any 
war disabled civilian (as defined in Section 
10), provided such individuals are employ- 
able, it is important that all vocational 
counselors know the provisions of Public 
Law 113. Consequently the following brief 
digest is submitted. 


AVAILABILITY OF FuNpDs 


There is to be included for each fiscal year 
in the appropriations for the Federal Security 
Agency such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the Act, including an 
equitable share from the District of Columbia 
funds. This money shall be used to make 
payments to the states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia 
through each state's treasurer, or, if there be 
mo state treasurer, the officer exercising 
similar functions for the state. 


STaTE PLANs 


In order to secure federal funds each State 
Plan of Vocational Rehabilitation must be 
approved as meeting federal requirements 
under the Act. The State Board of Voca- 
tional Education is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering, supervising, 
and controlling the plan, except that any 
State Blind Commission so authorized by the 
state shall administer that part of the plan 
under which vocational rehabilitation is pro- 
vided the blind. The State Plan must be 
approved by both agencies, and the State 
Board of Vocational Education must assume 
responsibility for all reports to the Federal 
Security Administrator. 
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Each state must “‘show the plan, policies, othet 
and methods to be followed in carrying out reiml 
the work under the State Plan, and in its 294; 
administration and supervision’’—in other from 
words, a comprehensive description of the nb 
state’s rehabilitation program as to ad- craty 


ministration, policies, and procedures, fi- 6 


nances, and reports. for r 
REGULATIONS IN RELATION TO — 
ADMINISTRATION sis, ; 

The following should prove to be of, tehal 
special interest to vocational counselors: on Se 
For | 


1. The Program Director is required to) * 
devote his full time to the rehabilitation} of indi 
program. tation 

2. The Plan is to provide for a repre-! fiscal j 
sentative advisory committee and the jncludi 
‘technical committees in the fields of: ports, 


(a) Medicine and surgery. | detaile 
(b) Vocational guidance, employment) the Pl 

and placement of individuals. habilit 
(c) Education-general and vocational.") 7g¢h C 


3. Where it is not feasible to provide) 1943), 
full-time staff officials in the fields off the Fe 
‘medical direction, psychiatric services,! Securit 
and training and placement,"’ arrangements) habilit 
are to be made for properly qualified tech-) g,yue 
nical consultants in these fields. 

4. As far as the administration of per- 
sonnel is concerned the Act “‘requires such 
minimum standards of education, training, 
and experience with respect to all types of 
positions, such procedures with respect to} 
establishing qualifications, registering and 
certifying qualified appointees, and such} ¢,, 
other standards of personnel administra-| y) 
tion as are found by the Director to be - 





reasonable and necessary for the proper and the US 
efficient administration of the State Plan.” 

5. A system of induction and rela | Ear 
training will be required. The Director is| fessor 
authorized until July 1, 1945, “‘to conduct} Persor 
appropriate courses of instruction for any} Poultr 
personnel who participate or will partici-} pas pe 
pate in carrying out the purposes of this} p.1)., 
Act, and to detail such personnel to attend 
such courses and appropriate courses ron 


not more than six weeks’ duration con- 
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ducted by other public agencies and private 
agencies and organizations, which detail 
shall be part of the official duties of such 
employees; and. . . to provide personnel 
so detailed with necessary books and 


olicies, other material and pay their tuition, or 
ng out teimburse them for expenditures therefor; 
in its nd, in any case where such detail is away 
other from an employee's official station he 
of the ™4Y> for purposes of subsistence and 
traveling expenses, be deemed on travel 
tO ad- » 
status. 
es, f- 6, Pre-service and induction training 
for rehabilitation workers *‘should provide 
adequate working knowledge of subjects 
such as tests and measurements, job analy- 
| sis, and fields of social service related to 
be of fehabilitation and should include training 
5: in rehabilitation case work.” 
red to| For information concerning the eligibility 


tation| of individuals to receive vocational rehabili- 
tation under this Act, services rendered them, 
repre-! fiscal provisions and federal reimbursement 
| the including payment to states, necessary re- 
; ports, etc., the reader is referred to the very 
detailed bulletin, “‘Regulations Governing 
ment) the Plans and Program of Vocational Re- 
s. ) habilitation Pursuant to Public Law 113, 
nal.") 78th Congress, 1st Session (Approved July 6, 
ovidel 1943), Title 45—Public Welfare,’’ issued by 
ls off the Federal Security Administrator, Federal 
vices,” Security Agency, Office of Vocational Re- 
nents) habilitation, Washington, D. C.—Heten E. 
tec : Samug., Legislative Chairman, N.V.G.A. 
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-_ Crarence Noyce, formerly Dean of Boys, 
White Plains, N. Y., High School, is with 

andy the USO in Hawaii. 

in.” 

oi Eart W. Sersert has been appointed Pro- 

or is} fessor of Psychology and Director of Student 

luct} Personnel at Green Mountain Junior College, 

any? Poultney, Vt. For the last four years he 

‘his has been Guidance Director and Psychologist, 

an Belleville, N. J., High School. 

of 

on: Artuur Ryan is now in the personnel de- 


partment of S. H. Kress and Company, New 
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York City. Mr. Ryan, who is President of 
the NYU Branch, was formerly Director, 
Counseling and Employment Service, Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, New York City. 


Lieut. Gitpert C. Wrenn, former Vice- 
President, NVGA, is on overseas duty. 


Janz Matson, formerly counselor-inter- 
viewer, USES, and Secretary of the Chicago 
Branch, NVGA, has entered officers’ train- 
ing for the WAVES. 


Epvarp C. Linpeman succeeds Homer 
Folks as Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Dr. Lindeman is Professor of Social Philos- 
ophy, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, and is widely known 
as teacher, lecturer, and author in the fields 
of education and sociology. 


N.V.G.A. Officers Elected 


The Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions is happy to announce the results of the 
recent mail vote for the election of national 
officers of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association for the year 1944-1945. 

President—M. R. Trabue 

First Vice-President—Mildred M. Hickman 

Second Vice-President—Carroll L. Shartle 

Treasurer—W illiam L. Moore 

Trustees (one year) 

C. E. Erickson - 

Leonard M. Miller 
Trustees (two years) 

Robert Hoppock 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Georce E. Hutcuerson, Chairman. 


Occupational Therapy Head Named 


Winifred V. Kahmann has been appointed 
Superintendent of Occupational Therapy in 
the Reconditioning Division of the office of 
the Surgeon General, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Kahmann will supervise graduates of 
occupational therapy schools in military 
hospitals. Mrs. Kahmann is on indefinite 
leave of absence from the James Whitcomb 
Riley Hospital, Indiana University Medical 
Center, Indianapolis, where she was Director 
of the Occupational Therapy Department. 
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What Is Your Recruiting Record? 


Dear Memser: Congratulations to each of 
you for your part in promoting renewals and 
new members in the Association. 

Check your own Branch membership in the 
four columns in the preceding Branch count 
and see where you stand now as compared 
with the preceding listings. 

We are delighted to note that 27 Branches 
have increased their membership by one- 
third or more since October, 1943. Ten of 
these are as large or larger than at any 
time in the past 18 months. 

Twelve Branches have increased in mem- 


| bership up to one-third, as compared with 


October, 1943. Five of these are larger than 
they have been during the last 18 months. 
Ten are holding their own, as compared with 
October, 1943. 

The ‘‘baby’’ of the group is the Capital 
Branch of Pennsylvania, chartered October, 
1943. This Branch has added members 
since the charter was granted and reports 
very interesting meetings. 

The less optimistic side of the picture is 
found in those Branches which are smaller 
than they were in October, 1943. Many 
factors contribute to this decrease. In check- 
ing this last group we find the largest propor- 
tion of unmrenewed expirations from last 
spring. | Branch Secretaries should auto- 
matically notify an ‘“‘expiring’’ member 
about one month in advance of the expiration 
date; if there is no response, telephone him. 
Urge him to renew, give him a committee 
assignment or a place on the program. Then 
send him a note and bill him. 

Many of our members are in the Services 
or are moving because of change of occupation 
so that it is difficult for Branch Secretaries 
to check 100 per cent on last year’s members. 
If possible, a card notifying the Secretary 
of the Branch nearest to one of your-ex-mem- 
bers would help all of us. 

Any variation between your count of your 
Branch membership and ours on a given 
month is due largely to the lapse of time in 


transmitting memberships from the Branch 
Secretary to Headquarters. After the names 
and money are received here, a few days are 
required for making stencils and file cards. 
If the membership count is taken during this 
interval, your count will not agree with 
ours—but the difference is adjusted the fol- 
lowing month. Please remember, too, that 
our records include only those persons who 
are national members. 

Let us try to induce local members to be- 
come national members. They will thus feel 
more closely affiliated with both the local 
group and the National Association. The 
over-all increase in membership from October 
to January has been so much greater this 
year than last that each of us should feel en- 
couraged to initiate a personal recruiting 
campaign to win lapsed and local members. 
These persons are interested or they would 
not have joined in the first place. 

In the past few days you have received a 
Membership Campaign letter. We hope 
that each of you will have a check beside all 
12 months, indicating 12 new and renewed 
members to your credit. Notice the five 
points to be stressed in the campaign— 
each one is vital to an alert and expanding 
NVGA. 

As our Officers and Trustees so forcefully 
stated in the Message to the Branches: 
“In the brief span of 30 years our Association 
has been transformed from a pioneering cause 
to a crucial service for winning the war and 
the peace. “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune... .' This is our tide. Surely we 
have no alternative."’ 

Let us meet that challenge by recruiting 
the people who are doing vocational coun- 
seling in our respective communities. We 
will thereby strengthen the vocational coun- 
seling movement and our Association. 

Yours, 
CuristiNnE MELCHER 
Executive Secretary, NVGA 
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OCCUPATIONS 


News of the Branches 


Good Tidings 


Lansing, Michigan, Branch held a re- 
organization meeting on February 2; South- 
ern Florida and Kansas, February 4; and 
Mountain State, West Virginia, February 7. 
And from Hawaii comes the news that the 
Branch will have at least a skeleton organiza- 
tion for the duration. 


Greater Boston 


The Community Information and Coun- 
seling Center already functioning as an aid in 
making post-war adjustments (see Occupa- 
TIONS, Jan., 1944, p. 250) was the main theme 
of the discussion at the dinner meeting Janu- 
ary 12. The interpretation of the local labor 
market, the initial interview with returned 
servicemen, the need for giving vocational 
tests and for increasing the supply of qualified 
counselors were considered. The discussants 
included John M. Brewer, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Herbert A. Dallas, Supervisor, Divi- 
sion of Rehabilitation, Massachusetts State 
Department of Education; Roland R. Dar- 
ling, Director, Community Information and 
Counseling Center; J. Edwin Doyle, Per- 
sonnel Manager, General Electric Company, 
Lynn; J. Wendell Yeo, Boston University. 


St. Louis 


Samuel N. Stevens spoke on ‘‘Practical 
Applications of Psychology to Every-Day 
Problems’’ at the meeting January 25. Dr. 
Stevens is president of Grinnell College, a 
member of the National War Labor Board, 
and formerly Professor of Psychology, North- 
western University. 


Omaha 


Guest: speaker at the January meeting was 
Frank A. Darling, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer of the Veterans Administration, Lin- 
coln. Mr. Darling gave a concise, factual 
account of the work of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in returning the disabled veteran 
to employment and asked for the coopera- 
tion of such groups as the Omaha Youth 
Guidance Council. At the February meet- 


ing the work of other agencies who are serv- 
ing the veterans was to be featured. 


Westchester, N. Y. 

At the meeting at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
White Plains, December 9, Jacob Orleans 
spoke on ““The Educational, Industrial, and 
Military Uses of Aptitude Tests.’’ Dr. | 
Orleans is Professor of Education at the 
College of the City of New York. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Guest speaker was Dr. Ralph Spence at the 
meeting held jointly with the Mental Hy- 
giene Society, January 13, to consider the 
problems of the adolescent in wartime. Dr. | 
Spence, State Department of Education of | 
New York, is a member of Gov. Dewey's | 
committee which deals with this problem. 
He pointed out the special factors which 
create the problem: mobile family units, | 
less home security, more money to spend, 
Active participation in youth groups, he 
felt, was one of the best methods of solving 
the delinquency problem. 


North Carolina 


Two special luncheons for members of the 
Branch was held in connection with the 
district meetings of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association. The meeting at Durham i 
on November 11 was arranged by B. M. 
Madison, President of the North Central | 
District. 


' 


The discussion was led by Ella Stephens | 


Barrett, Acting State Supervisor, Occupa- 

tional Information and Guidance, and Brant- | 
ley Watson. The meeting at Charlotte was | 
exceptionally well attended. It was ar- 

ranged by P. H. Gwynn, President of the 

South Piedmont District. 


Cincinnati 


Elder R. Herring, Chief, Personnel Train- 


ing Service, WMC in Ohio, spoke on *“‘Oc- | 
cupational Analysis for Job Information and 
Job Guidance”’ at the meeting on February 9. 
The topic discussed at the January meeting 
was occupational rehabilitation. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Using statistics compiled from question- 
naires distributed to new members of the 
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Mount Zion Baptist Church, the pastor, the 
} Rev. F. Benjamin Davis, discussed ‘The 
Negro Migrant’s Problems of Adjustment in 
Seattle,"’ at the November meeting. Among 
the difficulties encountered are housing and 
employment discrimination. At the January 
meeting Henry T. Buechel, Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, University of Washington, and former 
member of the War Labor Board, spoke on 
“The Place of Unionism in American Society."’ 


State Supervisors Report 


From Puerto Rico Supervisor Hughes 
writes that dramatized occupational infor- 
mation and vocational motion pictures were 
the features of an interesting program given 
at the Arcay Jr. H. S., Catano, at the end of 
the first semester. Mrs. Gudelia Orta de 
Velez is Principal and Mrs. Mercedes Ellinger 
Roig is vocational counselor.... The first 
large local conference on vocational guidance 
on the island was held December 10 at Aguada 
to consider establishing a coordinated pro- 
Superintendent of Schools 
Demetrio Cartagena initiated plans for the 
meeting. Supervisor Hughes and Assistant 
Supervisor Felix P. Cornier participated in 
the discussion. Other discussants were Mrs. 
Catalina Morales, Miss Josefa Ruiz, Mrs. Elsa 
M. Lazzarini, Miss Edna Santiago, Miss 
Iraida Quinones, Mr. Rodriguéz Roman, 
Mr. V. Acevedo, Mr. Juan San Antonio, 
Mrs. F. Romaguera, Mr. Luis Badillo Vadi, 
Mr. Diego Mejia, and a group of seventh 
gtade pupils.... Plans to expand service in 
the 350 high schools of the island are one of 
the results of Royce Brewster's recent visit 
to Puerto Rico. 

Demonstration guidance centers have been 
set up in four North Dakota high schools— 
Nome, Dazey, Velva, and Minot State Teach- 
ers College High School. Acting State 
Supervisor Stanley Ostrom reports that these 
schools are concentrating their efforts on the 
individual inventory, occupational informa- 
tion, and counseling. At meetings scheduled 
to be held this spring at these centers, educa- 
tors from the areas will examine the programs. 
Lisbon High School, with the cooperation of 
the local Kiwanis Club, is conducting a series 
of career conferences, with small, informal 
discussion groups. 
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Our Authors 


Wier S. Garrett taught Personnel Psy- 
chology in the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, in connection with the 
Army Specialized Training Program. A pre- 
vious summer he did psychological testing 
and classification at the Western State Peni- 
tentiary, Pittsburgh. As Dean of Boys at 
the Warren G. Harding Senior High School, 
Warren, Ohio, he is in charge of research and 
vocational guidance. He is working to- 
ward a doctorate in Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and he published an 
article, ‘“Tests as Predictors,’’ in Obio Schools. 

In the Army since March, 1942, Capt. 
Donatp E. Super is in charge of research, 
Unit No. 1, Nashville Army Air Center 
(AAFCC), Nashville, Tenn., where he de- 
velops tests of personality and emotion. In 
connection with job analysis, he ‘“‘went 
part way through flying training’ and he has 
constructed tests for classification of pilots, 
navigators, and bombardiers. Before being 
commissioned in the Air Corps he was As- 
sociate Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. His 
most recent book is Dynamics of Vocational 
Adjustment. 

Oswatp H. Lausenstern started the first 
cooperative guidance program in New York 
State in the fall of 1942, at the Alfred-Almond 
and Canaseraga Central Schools. This pro- 
gram was initiated at the request of the 
State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Guidance. He was formerly a counselor in 
the Ithaca Senior High School and has just 
been appointed Director of Guidance and 
Personnel Service, Poughkeepsie Public 
Schools. His articles have appeared in 
professional journals. 

Before assuming his present duties SraNLEY 
Ostrom was a high school teacher, principal, 
and counselor for the NYA related training 
and defense programs. He has a Master's 
Degree in Educational Psychology from the 
University of Minnesota. His co-author, 
L. E. Bercer, received his master’s degree in 
Educational Administration from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. He was a class- 
room teacher before he became Superinten- 
dent of West Fargo Schools. He has a state- 
wide reputation as an educator. 
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As teacher and counselor, S. N. Horton 
has been associated with the Michigan public 
schools for twenty years. He reported the 
Detroit Community Career Conference in 
Occupations, February, 1943. 


Gorpon O. Tuayer’s extracurricular activ- 
ities in industry include metal working and 
electrical testing. He has coached boys, 
worked with Boy Scouts, and been Assistant 
Director at a summer camp. 


A graduate student at New York Univer- 
sity, Auice J. Goutep is also serving on the 
Board of Trustees of Community Vocational 
Service, Essex County, N. J., and helping to 
organize a Hudson County Chapter of the 
New Jersey Branch of NVGA. 


Rocnette Ropp Gacuet's varied experi- 
ence includes teaching, government service in 
World War I, employment as office manager, 
research secretary, and statistician for a public 
utility. In 1940 she established the Voca- 
tional Advisory Service of Alabama College. 


For more than 20 years O. I. ScomMagLze 
has held administrative positions in the pub- 
lic schools of Illinois and California. During 
the NVGA Convention in 1942 he was a 
member of the Publicity Committee. He 
issues regularly bulletins and pamphlets to 
the San Francisco schools in his capacity as 
Director of Guidance and contributes fre- 
quently to professional magazines. 


May P. Carmopy has been manager of the 
Junior Division, USES, San Francisco, for the 
past 6 years. Her first experience was gained 
as assistant in the Dean of Women’s office of 
her alma mater, University of California. She 
has done personnel work in Washington, 
D.C., New York City, and San Francisco. 





Special Issue of Survey 


A special issue on juvenile delinquency is 
announced by Survey-Midmonthly, to be pub- 
lished March 15. The issue is designed to 
stimulate community planning and action 
to deal with the problem now and during 


OCCUPATIONS 


the post-war period. It will be of especial 

interest to readers of Occupations and all } 
interested in youth. The Survey is thirty 

cents a copy, 4 copies for $1. Address 112 

East 19th Street, New York City. 





Pre-Induction Handbook } 





| 


| 


| OUR 


To young men of 18 and the 17-year-olds, 
potential inductees, a recent handbook, 
Service in the Armed Forces, gives all the | 
answers. It was prepared by Franklin R. 
Zeran, Specialist, Occupational Information | 
and Guidance, under the general supervision 
of Harry A. Jager, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Service in the Armed Forces, Victory 
Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 6, is a supplement 
to Guidance Manual for the High School Vic- 
tory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 4. 

Generously illustrated with vivid photo- | 
gtaphs, and printed in pleasant, readable 
type the handbook gives completeinformation 
in concise answers to nearly 400 questions. | 
It covers the Services: Army, Army Air | 
Forces, Navy, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, 
and Merchant Marine. General informa- 
tion includes: entering the Armed Services 
other than through Selective Service, Selec- } 
tive Service information, induction stations, 
pay and ratings, national service life insur- 
ance, Service Men's Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942 as amended, U. S. Army Forces 
Institute, Educational Experience Summary, | 
and keeping material up to date. ; 

In preparing the material, the author 
visited induction and training centers for all 
branches of the Services. ‘“‘Hundreds of 
officers and thousands of enlisted men as- 
sisted in the compilation of the questions and 
answers.’" Members of the National Policy 
Committee for the High School Victory 
Corps helped plan the book and reviewed | 
the manuscript. 

A useful index and a list of references are 
appended. This handbook is a ‘‘must’’ for 
counselors, teachers, and other advisers of 
youth, as well as for young inductees and 
their parents. Supt. of Documents, U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. Twenty cents. 
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x Books Reviewed 7 


Reviews of Recent Publications . . . By Various Contributors 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. By Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1943. Pp. 309. $2.75. 

Our Young Folks, at first glance, seems hardly 

the kind of book that Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher would write. The reader is a little 
dismayed at the educational graphs and 
statistics which are a part of the factual 
material of the First Section. Yet in the 
reading, it is soon discovered that the au- 
thor’s warm, genuine understanding of human 
beings has permeated even the statistics and 
makes them live in terms of the Marys and 
sixteen-year-old Johns who live down the 
ock. 
With a simple candidness that puts to 
shame many wordy pedants, the author de- 
scribes the hopelessness of youth's situation 
in the ninteen-thirties. She speaks of these 
young people as victims of economic circum- 
stances beyond their control which held 
them in the grip of degenerating idleness. 
Out of the immediate necessity grew the 
NYA and CCC, which the author discusses 
objectively, pointing up both the adequacies 
and deficiencies of these organizations. To 
the author's eternal credit she has the cour- 
age to speak forcefully about the efforts of the 
labor unions to prevent youth from obtaining 
training in occupational skills. 

It is in the second and third parts of the 
book that Mrs. Fisher's true artistry is re- 
revealed. In the chapters devoted to “‘Some- 
thing about Girls,’’ she not only gives factual 
data bearing on women’s place in the world 
of work, a place which strikingly resembles 
that of the American Negro who is dis- 
ctiminated against and relegated to service 
positions; but she also discusses jobs for 
women with a clear vision of the abilities 
and emotional needs of women. It is in 
these chapters that the author's own rich, 
full experience shows itself. She charges 
young women that their destiny is within 
their own hands; that marriage and mother- 
hood are not exclusive of careers, but should 
go hand in hand. 


The last section, ‘‘Life Is More Than Jobs," 
should be of particular value to educators 
concerned with the problems of Secondary 
Education. Throughout the book, the 
reader notes the similarity in point of view 
to that expressed in Youth and the Future, 
the American Youth Commission's report. 
Mrs. Fisher, a member of that Commission, 
states candidly, ‘‘Whatever is set down in this 
volume is based as to fact on the findings of 
that commission, and yet represents as to 
opinion solely my quite unofficial impression 
of the situation of our young folks as revealed 
in the research undertaken by the professional 
experts in the Commission's employ."’ 

Yet the reader feels certain that it took no 
Youth Commission to make Mrs. Fisher 
cognizant of the basic problems that con- 
front young people. The educational mes- 
sage in Our Young Folks is red-blooded and 
real because it comes from an understanding 
of situations and people derived from work- 
ing with them at first hand; this message 
strikes home to the reader because it depicts 
circumstances among boys and girls whom he 
himself knows.—Lo1s Bectincer, Manhasset, 
) ae S - 


Cw 


WHEN I GET OUT, WILL I FIND A JOB? 
By Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, 86. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, 1943. $.10. 


This easily read and graphic booklet pre- 
sents a general picture of the thinking that 
has been done on the problem covered by 
this question and raises many provocative 
issues. In large part this material is taken 
from the more lengthy report of the Confer- 
ence op Post War Readjustment, ‘‘Demobili- 
zation and Readjustment.’’ After the war 
some 8,000,000 men and women will be 
mustered out and about 20,000,000 defense 
workers will have to be shifted to other 
work. These millions will need information 
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about jobs and will need help in gettin 
placed. Moreover, many veterans will nee 
aid in readjusting to civilian life. The 
Post War Division of the Bureau of Labor 
estimates that some 12,000,000 persons may 
be searching for jobs six seendie after the 
war. Obviously, the occupations aspect of 
the post-war world is a grave issue which 
calls for serious planning and action now. 

Although there is no final plan for de- 
mobilization and readjustment and none that 
has been definitely adopted by Congress, the 
Conference report mentioned does provide 
an outline of a plan. It calls for action by 
private industry, agriculture, local and state 
governments, and the Federal Government. 
The President has declared that the members 
of the Armed Forces are entitled, at the very 
least, to a reasonably large muster-out pay, 
unemployment compensation, an opportunity 
for further education and training at govern- 
ment expense, an allowance of credit under 
unemployment compensation and old age 
insurance, sufficient pensions for the disabled, 
and improved and liberalized provisions for 
hospitalization, rehabilitation, and medical 
cate. He has asked Congress to provide 
funds for a specific program of specialized 
training to enable veterans to make up for 
lost time and to regain a competitive position 
with those who remained at home. Plans 
discussed for war workers mention dismissal 
wage or strengthening of unemployment in- 
surance and retraining. 

As to who will get the first crack at avail- 
able jobs, the Conference suggests such fac- 
tors be taken it to account as the length and 
character of service, dependency, the outside 
need for that person’s occupational skills, 
and the need for further education and train- 
ing. The rate of demobilization can be con- 
trolled and will be determined by job pros- 
pects, military necessity, and transport facili- 
ties. 

Unemployment reconversion will take con- 
siderable time and unemployment will be a 
threat to the individual and the community. 
It is likely that public works will be widely 
expanded, that the government will encour- 
age people to enter farming. On the basis of 
the accumulated demand for durable con- 
sumer goods and the available omy the 
great need for repair, replacement and addi- 
tions to building and equipment, and the 
continuing demand on this country for food, 
goods, oat transportation, it is optimistically 


estimated that two years after the war there 
will be only three million unemployed. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The author concludes by stating that the 
concrete measures to put the demobilization 
program into action have not yet been 
adopted and warns against undue impza-| 
tience.—A. E. Gayewsx1, CM IC, U. S. Navy. 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE suP. | 
PLY OF AND THE DEMAND FOR PRE-| 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY. By Ruth E. Salley. Contributions to | 
Education, No. 870, Bureau of Publications, | 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New | 
York City, 1943. Pp. 98. $1.60. 
The teaching profession needs to study the | 
supply and demand of its teachers and, until | 
an adjustment is made, to regulate both as 
does the medical profession. Some cities and 
localities may have done something about the | 
supply and demand problem but we need 
additional data and increased public and 
professional action. 
This study pointed out a critical situation! 
in regard to pre-school teachers in a metro- 
politan center, which doubtless exists in} 
7 





A tested book 


in guidance— 


Kitson’s 


| FIND MY VOCATION 


@ Emphasizes occupational prob- 
lems and the building of good 
habits and attitudes. 


@ Uses the project method to 


provide a working technique. 
@ Presents occupations on a 
functional basis. Revised ed. $1.40. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. |’ 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


many other places due to the general interest 
in young children and due to the lack of 
professional standards and regulations. Doc- 
tor Salley studied the demand for pre-school 
teachers, by gathering data on the number of 


) children in this age group, the types of 
| schools and the sources of their support. 
| In considering the supply of pre-school 


' 
; 
' 
; 
; 


| 


-~ 


teachers data were furnished on the number 
of teachers employed in New York City, the 
number of teacher-training schools furnishing 
the supply, and other factors affecting the 
teachers. Although the number of children 
in pre-school classes was only a small per- 
centage of the total children of that age 
group, Dr. Salley warned that there were a 
great many unemployed, trained teachers, and 
that teacher-training institutions continued 
to turn out more teachers than are needed 
even though the salaries are very low. Many 
other factors including the rapid turnover of 
teachers and the hiring of people untrained 
for the field, only serve to build up evidence 
to support her thesis. 

Her two contributions in this study are the 
focusing of attention on the lack of standards 
and on the rapid turnover in the profession 
and a demonstration of a simple technique 
for computing the relation between necessary 
supply anddemand. Thus, she hopes that the 
facts will speak for themselves and will cause 
people in New York City to act on improving 
the professional standards by diminishing the 
turnover and supply of teachers and by con- 
tinually gathering supply and demand data to 
we them in their actions in these matters. 

erhaps New York City or New York State 
could set the pace for other communities to 
follow. 

This doctoral dissertation is an excellent ex- 
ample of occupational research. It would be 
particularly helpful to supervisors and teacher 
trainers in bringing about better conditions 


| within their institutions, cities, or states.— 


— 


Epwin W. Davis, Director of Educational Re- 
search and Guidance, Vermont State Department 
of Education. 


Digest of Guidance Information. New York 
City Board of Education. Curriculum Bulle- 
tin, Number 1. 1943-1944. 

This concise, comprehensive bulletin sum- 
Mmarizes and brings up-to-date information 
distributed as weekly news releases during 
the school year 1942-1943. It was prepared 
to assist New York teachers and counselors. 
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Basketball . . . Volleyball 
Soccer .... . Softball 
Touch Football .... Golf 
Tennis .. Track and Field 





215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 





TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ classes, 
in the gym or on the grounds. It offers a coordinated 
selection of 215 tested, competitive athletic skills 
games for improving pupils’ skills in 8 chief sports. 
The book makes scoring games of the skills themselves. 
And there’s a chapter of graduated skills games on 
each sport. 

In the 7 chapters preceding the games section, the 
organization and methods of teaching an athletic 
skills program are developed in terms of accepted 
educational principles. And instead of calling for 
more money for athletic equipment, this book 
throughout is full of information on ways and means 
of providing equipment at little cost . . . or no cost 
whatever. Order a copy today for 10-day free exam- 


ination. 
Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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AN EDUCATIONAL GUIDE IN AIR 
TRANSPORTATION. Prepared by Ralph E. 
Hinkel and Leo Baron. Transcontinental & 
Western Air Lines, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
1943. Pp. 140. Apply. 

For the counselor or student who is looking 
for a complete picture of vocational oppor- 
tunities in the commercial flying field, this 
book is a ‘‘must.”’ 

Following an introduction by the Com- 
pany president, the authors give an enlighten- 
ing story of aviation, including some com- 
ments about the future of air transportation. 

The major part of the book is y ate to 
job descriptions and vocational charts of 53 
jobs in commercial aviation ranging from 
Airline Captain to Cleaner and Polisher. 

Each vocational description is a graphic 
picture of job and mss conditions, pay, 
oa and promotion, sources of applicants, 
sex and age requirements, physical qualifi- 
cations, education, experience desired, special 
training required, and important desirable 
personal characteristics. 

The book has an excellent bibliography of 
up-to-date literature in the field.—Oswatp 
H. Launenstern, Director of Guidance, Alfred 
and Canaseraga (N. Y.) Schools. 
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Publications Received 








American Library Association. ‘A 
Goodly Heritage,’ Part II, The Booklist. 
Chicago, 1943. $.25 a copy, special rates for 
quantity orders. ALA, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Classified into 14 major topics, this annotated list of 
provocative, readable books for adventurous-minded 
youth is a “‘find’’ for an adviser of young people. The 
counselor will welcome the discriminating sdeeien of 
biographies to which boys and girls may be referred for 
inspiration in solving problems of their own futures. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in War- 
time. U. S. Office of Education. School | 
Children and the War Series, Leaflet No. 8. 
Washington, D.C. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. $.10. 


A discussion of current conditions and the school’s 
responsibility in ameliorating them. Brief reports cited 
from specific communities. 


Professional Opportunities in Girl Scouting. 


A helpful little career booklet giving information on 
the opportunities and training for this field. Brings up 
to date and supplements ‘‘Careers in Girl Scouting,"| 
Occupations, January, 1937, p. 321. 





niques simply and clearly. 


225 pages - 


1700 Prairie Avenue 





A Basic Guidance Reference.... 
TESTING AND COUNSELING | 
IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM | 


Dr. Darley’s book, so widely accepted, covers basic guidance tech- 
It outlines the main elements of coun- 
seling and testing and presents the information a counselor needs 
to know about a student in order best to diagnose his case. 


Clothbound .- 


25% educational discount in quantities of 5 or more 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


——e 


by John G. Darley 


University of Minnesota 


Price $2.60 


Chicago 16 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


Executive Secretary, Curisting, Maercner Headquarters 


President, M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, The 
Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York. 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Mitprep M. Hickman, First Vice-Pres., Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

Carrott L. SHartiz, Second Vice-Pres., Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, USES 

Witt1am L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Trustees 

Marcarst E, Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

C. E. Erickson, Assistant Professor and Director of Guidance Laboratory, School of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

Wit K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 

Rosert Hoppock, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
New York University 

Lzonarp M. Mitzr, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 

C. Grragsrt Wrenn, Licut., USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 


Arkansas 1943 

California 
Northern 1920 
Southern 1922 


Canada 
Ontario 1938 


Colorado 1925 
Connecticut 1929 
D. C. 1922 


National Capital 1940 


Florida 
South 1941 


Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 


Illinois 
Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northern 1940 





DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Irene Barnwell, Beebe 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


Pres., James H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 
Sec., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 

Pres., Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena Jr. College, Pasadena 
Sec., Eugenia D. Norgaard, 745 E. Green St., Pasadena 


Pres., H.R. Beattie, Bd. of Education, London, Ont. 

Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 

Pres., Abby M. Perkins, 645 Garfield Street, Denver 

Sec., Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 121 E. 16th Ave., Denver 

Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 

Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford ~ 
Pres., John F. Brougher, Coolidge — School, Washington 

Sec., Lillian S. Ducibella, Stuart Jr. H. S., Washington 

Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washington 
Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Pres., D. L. Bosworth, P. O. Box 3100, Miami 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 1410 N. E. Second Ave., P. O. Box 831, Miami 30 


Pres., Howard Wilson, 75 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Sec., Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 


Pres., Colin }: Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


Pres., Emil Kerchner, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Sec., D. W. Flagg, Niles Twp. H.S., Skokie 


Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St., Indianapolis 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 

Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 
Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


By request we include addresses of Branch Presidents. Do you feel that this new listing justifies the extra type-set- 


ting and the extra pa 


involved? 
= up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occupations, 525 West 120 St., New Yor 


We urge you also to coo 


We welcome your reactions. ate by Keeping these 
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Iowa 1928 
Quad City 1940 
Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 1926 
Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 


Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Jackson 1939 


Lansing 1941 


Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
New York Univ. 1941 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 
Sec., J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames 

Pres., Paul Young, 2204 Steinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Sec., Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 

Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., M. M. White, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Pres., a H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Thomas D. Braun, 1112 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 

Sec., Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baltimore 
Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Francis J. O’Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 

Sec., Cora Miner Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 

Pres., Norman H. Abbott, 25 Blogden St., Boston 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Walte B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester § 
Sec., Mary G. O'Flynn, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 


Pres., Paul Armstrong, 17 Hanover Rd., Pleasant Ridge 
Sec., Frieda C. Harsch, 2280 Tuxedo Avenue, Detroit 
Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., L. J. Luker, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Sec., Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 


Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., St. Louis 
Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 
Pres., Charles D. Haynes, Public Schools, Hamilton 

Sec., J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 

Pres., Fred Landolphi, Barringer High School, Newark 

See., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Ronald Johnston, North H. S., Binghamton 

Sec., Pauline McCarthy, North H. S., Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Pres., Coleen M. Smith, 856 Maryland Ave., Syracuse 

Sec., Marian Malcolm, Central High School, Syracuse 

Pres., E. R. Sanford, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park 

Sec., Pauline Weiss, 45 Franklin St., Amityville 

Pres., 

Sec., Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh 
Pres., Fernabelle Brandow, Richfield Springs 

Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Sec., Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St., New York City 

Pres., Arthur Ryan, 89-44 196th St., Hollis, L. I. 

Sec., Mavian D. Hardenbergh, 57 Central Ave., Spring Valley 
Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 

Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 
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Rockland County 1939 
Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 

North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Capital 1943 


Central 1939 

Erie 1940 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 

Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 


Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School, Suffern 

Sec., Anne Ducey, High School, Haverstraw 

Pres., Victor W. Ales, 3723 76th St., Jackson Heights 

Sec., Kathryn Lenertz, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 

Pres., Wesley Shuler, Irvington High School, Irvington 

Sec., Irene M. Wightwick, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. G. Childs, Duke University, Durham 

Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

Pres., Helen M. Beaumont, 3520 Northcliffe Rd., Cleveland Heights 
Sec., Marguerite McTaggart, 1369 Bunts Rd., Lakewood 

Pres., Francis Brown, Ottawa Hills Schools, Toledo 

Ser., Mildred Pasch, De Vilbiss H. S., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., James J. Haggerty, High School, Mechanicsburg 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 
Pres., Mary E. Smith, 37 West Pine St., Mahanoy City 
Sec., Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 

Pres., Benjamin Wolf, 3718 Hazel St., Erie 

Sec., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Erie 
Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 
Pres., Paul H. Masoner, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 
Sec., J. Arroyo Torres, Roble St. 46, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Frank McClelland, Maryville College, Maryville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Pres., Joseph Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville 

Sec., Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 


Pres., L. V. Stockard, S. Akard and Royal, Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Chris Emmett, 2601-2618 Smith Young Tower, San Antonio 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 336 E. Lullwood, Unit 1, San Antonio 
Pres., Dorothy Smith, Montpelier High School, Montpelier 

See., Inez Cook, Middlebury 

Pres., James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 

Sec., Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Eugene Dils, Junior Employment Service, 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 
Sec., Helen Dunn, West Seattle High School, Seattle 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220-21st St., Parkersburg 

Sec., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 
Pres., Lelah Moran, High School, Waukesha 

Sec., Mary H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 
Sec., Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 
Pres., 

Sec., Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1943-44 


Sections 
Administration and Supervision of Guidance: W arrun K. 
Larton, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
Individual Analysis: GwanDoen Scuneiviek, Lt., j.g. 
WAVES. On leave, University of Minnesota 
Occupational Research: Maxcuerits W. Zapo.gon, 
4729 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Preparation for Guidance Service: Lzona C. Bucnwatp, 


Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Rarmonp M. Hanpvitzs, Bureau of 


Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 


Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


Placement: Extzansta M. Smits, Dean, H. S., Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Teaching: Guntrupe Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Inter-American Program: Manrcaret E. Bznnetrt, 
Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Out-of-School: A. A. Lrvariont, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Rehabilitation: Lgonarp M. Mitisr, Chief, Occup. 
Inform. and Guidance, Dept. Pub. Inst., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Special eer Eprrs Karz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating te Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kurcunzr, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Community Aspects: Luster J. Scutozrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Program: C.Gttpert Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 


Nominations: Grorce E. Hvutcuerson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Georor E. 
Hutcugrson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
nae some Warrzsn K. Larron, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Marcaret E. Bennett, City Schools, 


Pasadena, Calif. (1945); M. R. Trasus, School 
of Education, State College, Pa. Council Pro- 
gram Committee. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Harry 
D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Rates B. Kenney, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corrs, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Publicity: Max F. Bazr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
_<. 


Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hewen E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio: Mitprep Prrcy, Director of Guidance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Regional Conferences: Muitprep L. Birxinos, 38 Can- 
terbury Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 














Teach 


Vocational Guidance 
The G. I. Way 


16 mm. SOUND FILMS and 
35 mm. FILM STRIPS 


present workers actually working at their jobs. 
Students get this information in a rapid, clear 
and easily-understood way. 


Science says we retain 90% of what we see. 
Incorporate “Your Life Work” Films in your 
Vocational Guidance courses. 


Rent them from your regular film source, pur- 
chase from or write for further information to 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Ave., 7514 North Ashland Ave., 
Des Moines 10, lowa Chicago, Ill, 








(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 
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